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29 


. 28- 
} 


. 1-4 


1-5 


' Easter Seal Appeal 
) Elementary School Principles, NEA, Los An- 


{ geles 


Association for Higher Education, NEA, Pick- 
Congress Hotel, Chicago 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, Cincinnati 


National Art Education Association, NEA, 


New York City 


Second national institute in general adult edu- 
cation for state directors of public school adult 
educators, sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Public Adult Educators, NEA, Harri- 
man, N. Y. 


Child Study Association of America and An- 
nual Institute for Workers in Parent Educa- 
tion, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 


National Multiple Sclerosis Society, New York 
City 
Palmer House, 


1959 National Health Forum, 


Chicago 


National Association of Women Deans and 


Counselors, NEA, Cleveland 


American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 


tion, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland 


Superintendents of 
Reformatories, Hotel 


National Conference of 
Training Schools and 
Statler, New York City 


“Fitness for the Space Age” Joint national 
conference, American Assn. of Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation (with North- 
west and Southwest districts), NEA, Portland, 
Oregon 


Mar. 2 
Apr. ; 


Mar. : 
Apr. 


Mer. 
Apr. 


Viar. ; 


Lpr. 4 


APRIL 


Apr. 1-4 


Apr. 6-7 


Apr. 7-11 


) Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
{ tional, St. Louis, Mo. 


) American Orthopsychiatric Association, Shera- 
{ ton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco 


) National Catholic Education Assn., Conven- 


§{ tion Hall, Atlantic City 


) National Science Teachers, NEA, Atlantic 


{ City 
TEACHING CAREER MONTH 


National Council for Teachers of Mathematics, 
NEA, Dallas, Texas 


National Association of State Directors of Spe- 
cial Education, Atlantic City 


The Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA, co-sponsored by the New Jersey 
State Federation CEC, with the Newark 
Chapter as host. The Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City 


Regional Meeting, Alexander Graham Bell As- 


sociation for the Deaf, Houston 


American Industrial Arts Association, NEA, 


Long Beach 


American Hospital Association-AOTA Insti- 


tute, Hotel Roosevelt, Waco, Texas 


American Association for Cleft Palate Re- 


habilitation, Philadelphia 


12th World Health Assembly, World Health 


Organization, Geneva, Switzerland 


The President's Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped, Washington, D.C. 


Biennial convention, North Central Division, 
Music Educators National Conference, Chicago 


Acoustical Society of America, Ottawa, Ontario 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Denver 


American Association on Mental Deficiency, 


Milwaukee 


Inter-American Conference on Rehabilitation, 
International Society for the Welfare of Crip 
ples, San Juan, Puerto Rico 


National Conference on Social Welfare, San 
Francisco 
Palmer 


National Tuberculosis Association, 


House, Chicago 


National Association of Training Schools and 
Juvenile Agéncies, San Francisco 
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THE STATUS OF MENTAL RETARDATION TODAY). 


We print this article in memory of 
Arthur S. Hill, who dedicated his life 
to a career of furthering educational 
opportunities for exceptional children. 

This abstract is based on a paper 
presented by Mr. Hill at the 75th 
anniversary commemorative sympo- 
sium of the Bancroft School, Haddon- 
field, N. J., last May. At the time of 
his death, Arthur Hill was the direc- 
tor of St. John’s Development Serv- 
ices for Children, Washington, D. C. 
He also served as a former chief of 
HEW’S Section on Exceptional Chil- 
dren and Youth; educational director 
of UCP; and held offices in many pro- 
fessional organizations, including the 
presidency of our own Council for 
Exceptional Children. 


Until relatively recently, mental 
retardation was considered a 
hereditary phenomenon. In re- 
cent years, the importance of 
cultural factors and accidental 
organic brain damage have been 
increasingly recognized as im- 
portant contributors to mental 
deficiency. These emphases have 
been so great that one might 
wonder if we are creating a new 
classification of forgotten chil- 
dren: the undifferentiated 
mentally retarded. Whether the 
newer understandings about 
mental deficiency are the result 
of increased knowledge or better 
case-finding or even wishful 
thinking might be debated ad 
infinitum. 

There is some support to the 
belief that many of the “hidden” 
children who have been brought 
into the open as a result of better 
parent education are from fami- 
lies which formerly refused to 
identify themselves with heredi- 
tary disabilities. Regardless of 
the explanations accounting for 
better case-finding, it seems obvi- 
ous today that we are seeing 
more retarded children brought 
to clinics for evaluation and pre- 
scription and that these children 
have a wider variety of etiological 
backgrounds for their intellectual 
disabilities than were recognized 
a few years ago. 
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Because of the referral of more 
children for diagnostic and eval- 
uative services, we have learned 
during recent years not only that 
intellectual disabilities may be 
the results of many causes but 
also that the same causes may 
produce a variety as well as a 
multiplicity of handicapping con- 
ditions. 

In view of the inter-relatedness 
of disabilities, one of the chief 
problems in the habilitation of 
the disabled is the determination 
of the primary disability, and the 
adaptation of an education and 
training program which will deal 
with the primary handicapping 
condition. Mental retardation 
may or may not be the most im- 
portant disabling condition. Who 
is to say whether deafness or 
blindness is the major problem 
of the deaf-blind; whether inco- 
ordinations, convulsive seizures, 
speech inadequacies or retarded 
mental development is the most 
important handicap to the cere- 
bral palsied; or whether an over- 
lay of personal and social inade- 
quacies is the greatest contribu- 
tor to the immature conduct of 
many handicapped persons? Per- 
haps the best that may be said 
about these handicapping condi- 
tions is that there is an inter- 
relatedness which calls for a 
serious reassessment of current 
habilitation programs for the 
disabled. 

Insofar as education is con- 
cerned, special education has de- 
veloped illogically and unrealis- 
tically, just as have voluntary 
health agencies and clinical serv- 
ices, around the isolation of sup- 
posedly discrete entities of disa- 
bilities. In each instance, the 
initiated programs were designed 
to serve children with single dis- 
abilities and the occurrence of 
associated disabilites was usually 
overlooked or ignored. 

At the turn of the century, the 


established residential school 
pattern was transferred to the 
public day school of many com- 
munities, and became known as 
special education. To special edu- 
cation were added schools and 
classes for crippled children, for 
those with other physical disabil- 
ities, for the partially sighted, 
and for the hard of hearing. In 
each instance and with each ad- 
dition, the services were circum- 
scribed in terms of obvious and 
observable appearances, rather 
than in terms of learning prob- 
lems. The sole exception may 
have been speech therapy which 
cut across the impregnable clini- 
cal boundaries, although not un- 
til recently have speech special- 
ists admitted that they have a 
role in mental retardation. The 
rest of the special education 
services grew up as_ separate 
kingdoms within a loosely knit 
empire. Each kingdom had its 
own potentate, and the schools 
and classes for the mentally re- 
tarded rejected the mentally re- 
tarded who were also crippled, 
and the schools and classes for 
the crippled rejected the crippled 
who were mentally retarded. 
Great tempests still ensue over 
children assigned to the school 
for the mentally retarded and 
who subsequently are found to 
be deaf, or those who are enrolled 
in the school for crippled chil- 
dren and who turn out to be 
mentally retarded. 

Because of the specialization of 
education, it is sometimes easier 
to throw the child with multiple 
disabilities out of school entirely 
than to ease him over a special 
education barrier into a kingdom 
where his major learning prob- 
lem may be most adequately 
dealt with. In justice to special 
education, it must be admitted 
that some of these kingdoms do 
employ knights on white horses 
who visit the rejected in their 
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homes twice a week for an hour 
of educational guidance and 
coaching. These are the teachers 
of the homebound who represent 
the conscience of special educa- 
tion. 

Within each kingdom we find 
a trend toward statism and the 
fractioning off of dissident and 
special interest. Muscular dystro- 
phy is the Alaska of the kingdom 
—as yet it hasn’t been recognized 
{at time of this presentation, 
Alaska was not a state]—but 
cerebral palsy has effectively 
erected its interstitial barriers in 
many states and communities. By 
legal pronouncement in several 
states, classes for the cerebral 
palsied may be maintained by 
local schools and receive financial 
assistance from state funds. But 
because of legal stipulations it is 
impossible for these classes to en- 
roll otherwise physically handi- 
capped children who need the 
same services as the cerebral 
palsied. In other states, special 
classes for cerebral palsied or 
other physically handicapped 
children are limited to pupils of 
“sound minds.” By legal inter- 
pretation, “sound minds” means 
those within the range of normal 
intelligence, so that the adapta- 
tion of classes for the physically 
handicapped to those with intel- 
lectual disabilities is illegal and 
taboo, insofar as state support is 
concerned. 

Each of these special groups 
within special areas has adapted 
its own language and terminology 
to emphasize its differences. The 
so-called garden variety of edu- 
cable retarded children are slow- 
learners who naeed a “tailor- 
made” curriculum. The brain- 
damaged are distractible, hyper- 
active, perseverative, and have 
perceptual involvements. The 
mongoloids are happy, lovable 
children who are invariably 
trainable at best. However, many 
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special class teachers who deal 
primarily with the garden variety 
of retarded children will be able 
to point to examples of distracti- 
bility, perseveration, hyperactiv- 
ity, and perceptual disability 
among children whose clinical 
records indicate no evidence of 
organic brain damage. Teachers 
of children diagnosed as brain- 
damaged may often cite pupils 
who, under suitable conditions, 
display few of the characteristics 
attributed to them. They may be 
lovable, responsive, and relatively 
comformable. Not all monogo- 
loids are happy, carefree, and 
affectionate. Some of them are 
distractible, hyperactive, and ob- 
tusely stubborn. A few of them 
may be within the ranges of ed- 
ucability. The conclusion of these 
observations must be that clinical 
classifications have little relation 
to learning disability, and that 
there is no such thing as a typi- 
cal example of any one type of 
child. 

All of this adds up to a need 
for a more flexible and structu- 
rally realistic special education 
program. Instead of the current 
emphasis upon questionable dis- 
crete categories of disabling con- 
ditions, it seems important to 
center attention upon the be- 
havior and learning problems of 
children. 

I would extend this de-empha- 
sis upon the categorizing of 
handicapped children to the 
narrower area of mental defici- 
ency. We may have done much 
disservice to the whole consider- 
ation of mental retardation, and 
to individual children, by creat- 
ing sub-classifications within the 
broad area of mental deficiency. 
If it can be accepted that the 
schools of the community should 
be available to all mentally 
handicapped children who are 
capable of achieving total or 
partial independence, I see no 
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reason to create an issue between 
programs for educable and train- 
able children. This, of course, is 
what has happened in many 
states and local communities. 

I am not proposing to pull the 
wool over the eyes of parents of 
retarded children. There is a 
difference between the children 
who can be educated for the ac- 
ceptance of personal and voca- 
tional responsibility on the one 
hand, and those who can be 
trained to live in a controlled 
environment on the other. There 
also are differences between the 
behavior characteristics of those 
who are distractible and hyper- 
active and those who are stolidly 
unimaginative. These differences 
must be interpreted by clinicians, 
teachers, and counselors. Their 
school programs must be differ- 
entiated, too. However, the dif- 
ferentiation in programming 
must be undertaken on the basis 
of needs and learning character- 
istics rather than in terms of 
arbitrary classifications of an 
etiological determination, such as 
brain damage or mongolism, or 
IQ ranking. What I seem to be 
appealing for is a recognition 
that we are dealing with a broad 
area of human differences and 
that the attack upon the prob- 
lems involved can only be weak- 
ened by an unrealistic system of 
categorization and classification. 

I can only hope that the efforts 
to achieve integration will be 
first expended upon the integra- 
tion of the various areas of edu- 
cational services for all children 
with disabilities, and that, within 
the area of mental retardation 
there can be an acceptance that 
we are dealing with a problem 
with many facets, yet one in 
which there is an interrelated- 
ness of facets which cannot tol- 
erate a splitting of hairs or a 
defection of interests and efforts 
based upon spurious half-truths. 
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LOCATING GIFTED CHILDREN 





IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
— A COMPARISON OF METHODS — 


HIS is a report on a study of the relative eff- 
sins and effectiveness of seven different means 
of locating gifted children in junior high schools. 
The major purpose of the investigation was to dis- 
cover which procedure or which combination of 
commonly used procedures would prove best. 

The importance of finding gifted children has 
long been acknowledged (2). Only in the last quar- 
ter-century have the individual intelligence testing 
tools been shaped and sharpened sufficiently to al- 
low psychologists to identify gifted children with 
a very high degree of certainty (4). The interna- 
tional events of recent years have heightened the 
urgency for the prompt and early discovery of all 
gifted children—those who show their capacity 
through exceptional achievements and those in 
whom great potentialities are latent—in order that 
they may be given the best possible guidance toward 
self-realization through education and training (1). 

The gifted children in a junior high school could 


be discovered if every child in the school were indi- 


e CARL V. PEGNATO is a psychologist, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. 

e JACK W. BIRCH is professor and director, De- 
partment of Special Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


This research was planned and the data were 
gathered when both authors were in the employ of 
the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education. Dr. 
Pegnato reported certain aspects of the work de- 
scribed here originally in his dissertation at the 
Pennsylvania State University in 1958. 
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vidually examined by a psychologist (3). While 
some few schools in this nation have access to sufh- 
cient psychological service to provide for individual 
examination for all children, and while that amount 
of psychological service should ideally be available 
to all school districts, it is very rarely the case. In 
fact, it the the very shortage of psychological staff 
which makes it so necessary to find ways of choos- 
ing some small group of children from the total 
student body to refer for individual evaluation. 
Several questions relating to locating children 
who might be gifted for referral to a psychologist 
seemed to*need answers based on direct investiga- 


tion. 


1. Do teachers recognize the mentally gifted 


children in their classes? 


i) 


Are the children who win Honor Roll sta- 

tus the gifted children of each class? 

3. Are some gifted children to be found 
only through the interest and achieve- 
ment they display in music or arts? 

4. Are some gifted children identifiable pri- 
marily through the interest and ability 
they show in social, political, and other 
extra-curricular activities? 

5. Does outstanding performance in mathe- 
matics call children to teachers’ attention 
as gifted? 

6. Can group intelligence tests be relied 

upon in the identification of gifted chil- 


dren? 


Are group achievement test scores useful 
in selecting gifted children? 
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8. Are some gifted children overlooked even 
though all the criteria suggested above 
are employed in searching for them? 

9. What screening method or combination 
of methods is most effective and efficient? 

10. What is the magnitude of the problem 

of under-achievement among gifted chil- 
dren? 

For the purposes of this inquiry, mental gifted- 
ness was defined in terms of a Stanford-Binet In- 
telligence Quotient of 136 or higher as determined 
from an examination by a school psychologist. This 
definition includes the most intelligent one percent 
of the general population, and, to that extent, is 
consistent with a number of current and widely used 
definitions. 

As a setting in which to seek answers to these 
and other closely related questions, the junior divi- 
sion of a junior-senior high school in a large city 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.) was chosen. The school, in grades 
seven through 12, had 3600 students. The junior 
division enrolled 1400 students in grades seven 
through nine. In order to improve the prospect 
that a fairly large proportion of gifted children 
would be available for the study, the school chosen 
was not only a large one, but it was situated in and 
drew upon a very favored group of neighborhoods 


from a socio-economic standpoint. 


Methods of Screening for Referral 
TEACHER JUDGMENT 


The first step in the investigation was to find 
which pupils the teachers considered mentally gift- 
ed. This was accomplished by circulating a simple 
inquiry form which read as follows: 


“We are in process of identifying mentally 
gifted children at the junior high school level. 
We feel that teachers have recognized most of 
these children in their classes. It would be 
helpful to have a basic and general list that we 
can share and use in program planning. Will 
you please, therefore, use the attached form 
to name the children you consider mentally 
gifted in your home room and in any of your 
classes. Make a statement for each child as 
to why you judge the child to be mentally 
gifted.” 
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The form referred to in the directions simply pro- 
vided blanks for the child’s name, grade, and room, 
as well as space for any statement the teacher 
wished to make. 
teacher was free to interpret the term “gifted” in 


No definition was given; each 


his 6wn way. No limitation was placed on the 
teachers’ access to records on the children. Except 
that the teachers had been informed in a general 
faculty meeting that their help would be enlisted 
in finding all the gifted children in the schools, no 
further orientation was furnished. The forms re- 
turned by the teachers contained 154 different 


names. 


Honor Ro.u LIsTING 


A second step was to collect the names of children 
on the Honor Rolls for the different grades in the 
junior high school. An all-subject average of “B” 
or higher on an “A-B-C-D-E” scale of relative ex- 
cellence of achievement was necessary for place- 
ment on the honor roll. The letter grades used in 
arriving at the average were assigned by the 
teachers, and each teacher was free to use his own 
judgment in determining the child’s letter-grade. At 
the close of the report period from which this list 
of names was taken, the 39 teachers involved had 
placed 371 children on the honor roll. 


CREATIVE ABILITY IN ART OR Music 


A third step in the investigation was aimed at 
locating mentally gifted children who might be dis- 
playing creative ability through art or music. The 
art and music teachers were asked to consider their 
students in terms of creativity and talent, and to 
submit the names of outstanding children. Teach- 
ers of vocal music, instrumental music, and arts 
contributed to a list of 137 children. 71 from music 
and 66 from art. 


STUDENT CouNcIL MEMBERSHIP 


Social and political leadership might prove a spe- 
cial field of achievement for children who show 
mental giftedness in few or no other ways. It was 
felt that students selected in each home room to 
represent their peers in the Student Council would 
be classifiable as social and political leaders. A 
review of records on this point yielded 82 names. 
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SUPERIORITY IN MATHEMATICS 


Because mathematical skill is considered closely 
associated with mental giftedness, a fifth screening 
method was used. Arithmetic teachers were asked 
to name children who were outstanding. This was 
done about a month subsequent to the time all 
teachers were asked for the more general referrals. 
Again, there were no limitations placed on the 
teachers with respect to what information they 
might use in making their selections. The arithme- 
tic teachers suggested 179 children’s names. 


Group INTELLIGENCE TEST RESULTS 


The investigation then turned to two somewhat 
more objective screening procedures which depend- 
ed less upon professional judgment of teachers. 
These were group intelligence test scores and group 
achievement test scores. 

The sixth step, then, was the review of cumulative 
records and the listing of children with group test 
intelligence quotients of 115 or higher. In the Pitts- 
burgh school system the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Test, Beta Form, is administered at the end 
of the sixth grade and again at the end of the 
eighth grade. Scores were available on all the chil- 
dren at the school. The latest results were used. 
An IQ of 115 was chosen as the cut-off point for 
referrals for individual examination. This screen- 
ing procedure produced 450 children with Otis 


1Q’s 115 or higher. 
Group ACHIEVEMENT TEST RESULTS 


The final screening procedure used the results 
of standardized achievement tests. Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests are administered at the close of 
each school year in Pittsburgh. The latest scores 
available were used. Sub-test scores in two basic 
skill subjects, reading and arithmetic, were aver- 
aged. A list was compiled of the children with 
average scores at least three grade levels above 
grade placement. (Since the ceiling of the Metro- 
politan was llth grade, the ninth graders who 
scored at the test ceiling were included.) This list 
contained 334 names. 


Procedure 


When the lists from all of the seven screening 
methods were combined and analyzed, 781 different 
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names appeared (394 boys and 387 girls). More 
than half of the total population of the junior high 
school grades (1400) had been recommended, by 
one or more screening method, for referral for indi- 
vidual examination to determine if they were actu- 
ally mentally gifted. 

At this point, the counselor and the vice-principal 
of the junior high school were asked to list the 
names of all children known to them to be emo- 
tionally or socially maladjusted and who might 
also be mentally gifted. When the names of those 
children were checked against the master list of 
781, it was found that all had been included through 
some other screening procedure. 

After the necessary individual psychological ex- 
aminations were completed, the Stanford-Binet In- 
telligence Quotients of the 781 children were tabu- 
lated. The effectiveness and efficiency of the vari- 
ous screening procedures can be evaluated by refer- 
ence to the material in Table 1, Effectiveness and 
Efficiency of Screening Procedures. 


EFFECTIVENESS of a screening procedure is 
defined by the percentage of gifted children 
it locates. A screening procedure which in- 
cludes all the gifted children among those it 
selects for referral to a psychologist is 100 
percent effective. If it allows half of the gifted 
children to slip through its net and fails to 
refer them to the psychologist, it is 50 percent 


effective. 


EFFICIENCY of a screening procedure is de- 
fined by the ratio between the total number of 
children it refers for individual examination 
and the number of gifted children found 
among those referred. If the screening pro- 
cedure refers 10 children and nine of them 
are found, upon individual examination, to be 
gifted, its efficiency is 90 percent. 


The best screening method is one which combines 
high effectiveness and high efficiency, for that would 
result in most of the gifted being found with a min- 
imum amount of wasted motion. Of course, if the 
main objective is to find as many of the mentally 
gifted children as possible, it may be necessary to 
use a highly effective screening method with less 
importance being placed on its efficiency. 
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Table 1. EFrecTIVENess AND EFFICIENCY OF were more than half of the gifted missed, 

















SCREENING PROCEDURES but a breakdown of those children re- 
SCREENING Ne. | Ne. Effective- | Efficiency ferred as gifted by the teachers revealed 
oa | ee | ness | (Ratio of that almost a third (31.4 percent) of 
by | fied as (Percent No. 7 5 
| at | See | oe ay Seren those chosen by the teachers were not in 
ee) ee. Pee the gifted or superior range but in the 
| To? average intelligence range on the Binet. 
—— = | ed 2. Almost three-fourths (73.6 percent) of 
eacher Judg- 01 o: ee Sa 
sesaie 154 4] 45.1 | 266 the 91 gifted children were on the Honor 
Honor Roll 371 67 73.6 | 18.0 Roll. However 304 other children were 
Creativity 137 14 15.5 10.2 rated Honor Roll status; therefore, the 
Art Ability (66) (6) 6.6 | 9.1 H Roll is ela Rie alae 
Music Ability | (71) (8) 9.9 11.2 en oO is among e ss e€ 
Student Council | 82 | 13} 143 | 158 screening methods. 
Mathematics , : . ie 
os & : sple usual 
i 179 50| 560 |. 279 3 Some gifted children do display un 
Group Intelli- | interest and achievement in music or art. 
gence Tests | However, these same children are note- 
Cut-off IQ 115 | 450 84 923): — 487 . sof echool work 
; . r / spects of sc wor 
Cut-off 10 120 | (240) | (65) 714 | 271 WOrey: SH Qteet galieees oF (scnoee oer 
Cut-off 10 125 | (105) (40) 43.9 | 381 too. All of the 14 gifted children among 
Cut-off IQ 130 | (36) (20) 219 |. 555 the 137 called outstanding in music or 
Group Achieve- | copter 
vere also screened for referral in at 
ment Tests 335 72| 792 | 215 art were also sc eres 
ct eases least two other ways. 
Total 781 ~ ; a hms 
eerie eprom emt 4. The Student Council membership list con- 
Results tained no gifted children who were not 
Of the 781 children selected by screening meth- among those already included by the 
ods, 91 had Stanford-Binet IQ’s of 136 or higher. group intelligence test screening. All of 
To find 6.5 percent of the population of a junior the gifted children on Student Council 
high school with Stanford-Binet I1Q’s of 136 or appeared on at least two other lists, also. 
above is quite unusual. However, the school was 5. When mathematics achievement alone 
selected in part because other information had sug- was the criterion used by teachers, the 
gested that an extraordinarily large number of gifted children did not fare well. Almost 
gifted children attended. While individual psycho- half of them were overlooked, and for 
logical examinations on the other 619 students might every mentally gifted child referred, more 
have uncovered more children who would rank than two who were not mentally gifted 
among the most intelligent one percent of the pop- were on the referral list. 
ulation, it is doubtful if many were missed. Since 6. Group intelligence tests like the one used 
the findings are to be interpreted largely in relative in this study cannot be relied upon in the 
terms, it was not essential that every gifted child identification of gifted children in the 
be located. junior high school grades. Reference to 
Some of the questions which prompted this in- Table 1 indicates, when a cut-off point of 
vestigation can now be answered in quantitative IQ 130 is used that the group test located 
; terms. only 21.9 percent of the gifted children. 
y p 8 
I 1. Teachers do not locate gifted children ef- Almost four out of five were missed. 
fectively or efficiently enough to place Even if the cut-off point of IQ 125 were 
> much reliance on them for screening. used, more than half of the gifted chil- 
The category Teacher Judgment in Table dren would be missed. The important 
1 indicates that only 45.1 percent of the point seems to be that the group test 
; gifted children actually present were in- does not discriminate well between chil- 
cluded in the teachers’ lists. Not only dren who are a little above and those 
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who are a great deal above average in 
learning capacity. The group intelligence 
test does seem to possess the best com- 
bination of efficiency and effectiveness as 
a screen. Using IQ 115 as the cut-off 
point a little better than nine out of 10 
of the gifted will be found among the 
group so chosen when they are exam- 
ined by a psychologist. 

Group achievement test scores run a fair- 
ly close second to group intelligence test 
scores in combined efficiency and effec- 
tiveness when used as they were in this 
situation. 

Three gifted children were found who ap- 
parently did not make favorable show- 
ings in either group tests of intelligence 
or group achievement tests. One of these 
was located through the Honor Roll, and 
the other two were overlooked by all the 
The 


were found because their cumulative rec- 


screening procedures. latter two 
ords indicated that they had been exam- 
ined by a school psychologist in the ele- 
mentary grades and proved to be gifted. 
By combining the group intelligence test 
list and the group achievement test list 
into one screening procedure, 88 of the 
91 gifted children, or 96.7 percent of 
them, were found. Taken together, the 
two group tests resulted in the most ef- 
fective screening procedure. 

This investigation did not set out to ob- 
tain detailed information on _ under- 
achievement among gifted children. How- 
ever, analysis of the records of the 91 
children with Binet IQ’s 136 or higher 
showed six of them appearing on no list 
other than that of children with Otis 
1Q’s 115 or higher. In addition, four 
others were on neither the Honor Roll or 
the list of children with achievement test 
scores three years above grade placement. 
There is good reason to think, therefore, 
that 10 of the 92 gifted children might 
be under-achievers. The implication is 
strong that perhaps more than one out of 
10 gifted children (10.8 percent in this 


study) is achieving markedly below an 
optimum level. Certainly the screening 
based on group intelligence test scores is 
helpful in locating gifted children who 
are not showing their potentialities either 
in letter-grades given by teachers or on 


group achievement tests. 


Summary 


A major concern of our educational system is the 
identification and education of mentally gifted chil- 
dren. With reasonable certainty the identification 
of intellectually gifted students is now possible in 
the junior high school years through the use of 
individual intelligence tests administered by school 
psychologists. This identification procedure, though 
quite accurate, is both expensive and time consum- 
ing. Effective and efficient screening methods are 
necessary for choosing the children to be referred 
to the psychologist. Effective and efficient screen- 
ing methods are those which make possible the 
identification of all the gifted children in a school 
while minimizing the total number of children who 
must be examined individually by the psychologist. 

Seven kinds of screening procedures are consid- 
ered. The use of group intelligence test results for 
screening is found to have advantages over other 
methods both in effectiveness and efficiency; they 
are of little value, however, for actual identifica- 
tion. The latter should be left to psychologists em- 
ploying individual examination methods if mea- 
sures of intelligence are to be the criteria used. 
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THE SOCIAL POSITION OF 


hearing handicapped children 
IN THE REGULAR GRADES 


Z last 30 years have witnessed some very im- 
portant and fundamental changes in educational 
theory and practice in the United States. One of 
these is the growing recognition of the educational 
adjustment to individual differences. Equal educa- 
tional opportunity was formerly interpreted to mean 
the same method and standard for each child. Now 
it is coming to mean maximum opportunity for each 
child to learn and develop according to his needs 
and capacities. 

In any discussion relative to the effectiveness of 
placing hearing handicapped children in the regu- 
lar grades versus separating them into special 
schools or classes, the problem of social acceptance 
arises. Too often the decisions to integrate versus 
segregate are based upon the physical integra- 
tion and ignore the social aspects of the regular 
classroom. 

It has been demonstrated that there are patterns 
of subgroups, cliques, and friendships within groups 
of children. Some individuals are more accepted by 
the group than others; some are more rejected. 
The social interplay within a classroom and the 
reputation of individual children among their peers 
are factors which probably play an important role 
in determining how the group will react in learn- 
ing situations. The purpose of this study was to 
compare the social position of hearing handicapped 
children with that of normally hearing children who 
are members of the same class. 





e ROGER P. ELSER is director of special education, 


State Department of Education, Charleston, West 
Virginia. This manuscript is based upon a doctoral 


dissertation completed at George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Review of the Literature 


The well-known studies of Moreno, Hartshorne 
and May, Tryon, and Tuddenham have been the 
points of departure for new techniques in the study 
of group dynamics. There have also been several 
studies to determine peer status of certain types of 
exceptional children, which seem relevant to the 
present study. 

Johnson found that the mentally handicapped pu- 
pils were not well accepted as an integral part of 
the regular classroom group. Force found that the 
physically handicapped are not accepted by normal 
children in integrated classes and that few of these 
children have enough positive assets to offset com- 
pletely the negative effect of being labeled as handi- 
capped by their classmates. Freeman and Sonnega 
investigated the popular assumption that a speech 
handicap was also a social handicap. According to 
their study they found no basis for assuming that 
speech defective children were socially rejected 
merely because of speech. Mann found that the 
gifted choose their friends and companions from 
among the neighborhood youngsters, with gifted 
peers and typical peers in second and third place 
respectively. In Australia the Commonwealth of 
Education conducted an investigation over the eight- 
year period from 1947-55 of—“The Schooling of 
Children with Impaired Hearing.” 
large number of children were born during 1940-41 


An abnormally 


suffering from various degrees of deafness as a re- 
sult of their mothers’ contracting Rubella during 
early pregnancy. The authors state “. . . chil- 
dren with impaired hearing probably stand appreci- 
ably less chance of popularity in a group of chil- 
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dren with normal hearing than do the other pupils. 
However, they are not particularly likely to be ac- 
tively unpopular, and more than half of the children 
studied maintained what might be described as a 
fair degree of popularity ...” “The degree of hear- 
ing loss . . . alone appears to exert enough influ- 
ence to be important in planning or evaluating dif- 
ferent methods of schooling for children with differ- 
ent degrees of hearing loss.” The findings of this 
study as they pertain to the social acceptance were 
quite similar to those reported by U.S. investigators. 

No study was found that specifically dealt with 
the social relationships which exist when hearing 
handicapped children are members of the same 
classes. If it can be demonstrated that hearing 
handicapped children are accepted by their peers, 
this would tend to justify placing them in regular 
grades, at least in terms of sociometrics; whereas, 
if it can be demonstrated that the hearing handi- 
capped are rejected by their peers, this would indi- 
cate the need for the teacher to make special efforts 
to increase the social acceptance of such children by 


their peers. 
Purpose of the Study 


The purpose of this study was to determine to 
what extent hearing handicapped children were ac- 
cepted, isolated, or rejected by their normally hear- 
ing classmates. The investigation was designed: 

1. To provide better understanding of group 
structure and group behavior in a classroom situa- 
tion; 

2. To provide data which would have implica- 
tion for educational placement and procedures; 


3. To indicate areas for additional research. 


The null hypotheses tested were that no signifi- 
cant difference would exist between groups of hear- 
ing handicapped and normally hearing children in 
respect to: (1) the sums of their status scores; 
(2) their friendship scores; (3) their reputation 
scores; and (4) the accuracy with which they per- 
ceive who would actually choose them as friends. 


Procedure 


In an attempt to analyze the meaning of “ac- 
ceptance” in a classroom situation, the following 
areas were identified: (1) the friendship patterns 
of children, their intimate associates; (2) the repu- 
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tation or social status a child enjoys among his 
peers, in which favorable and unfavorable traits are 
attributed to them; and (3) the area of self-percep- 
tion, the individual’s awareness of his own status in 
a given group of which he is a member. 

In order to investigate the aspects of a child’s 
personality, a method is needed which will permit 
the children to express their attitudes toward each 
other in a form adapted to their abilities and which 
at the same time will be relatively easy to adminis- 
ter and avoids undesirable attitudes of “tattling.” 
The Moreno sociometric questionnaire was selected 
to determine the friendship patterns. Questions ask- 
ing the children to name three friends, three play- 
mates, and three lunchroom associates were used. 
Similarly, they were asked to name three children 
that they did not want as friends, playmates, or 
lunchroom associates. To determine how children 
perceive themselves in the social situation they were 
asked to name three of their classmates who they 
thought had selected them as a friend or playmate. 
And, conversely, they were asked to name three 
classmates they felt had said that they did not like 
him as a friend or as a playmate. To measure class 
acceptance, a modified form of the Tryon “Reputa- 
tion Test” or “Guess Who Test” was used. The 
children were asked two questions in each of the 
four areas selected to compute the reputation score. 
They were asked (1) to name the three classmates 
who were the most popular, and to name the three 
least popular children in the room; (2) to name the 
three best at playing games, and the three poorest 
at playing games; (3) to name the three top good 
sports, and the three bottom poor sports; and (4) 
to name three who are the smartest in the class at 
learning their lessons, and the three who find it 
hardest to learn their lessons. From preliminary 
studies in the area of personality, it was found that 
children can enumerate traits they do not like in a 
classmate more readily than they can identify posi- 
tive personality traits. As a consequence they were 
asked to name three classmates who always want 
their own way; three who get mad easily; three 
who are show-offs and act smart; and three who 
stay by themselves most. 


Selection of Subjects 


The criteria for selection of hearing handicapped 
children were: (1) white children in rural Tennes- 
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see with a known history of a hearing loss in excess 
of 35 decibels, best binaural average of the fre- 
quencies 500, 1000, and 2000 cps as tested on a 
pure tone audiometer; (2) age nine through 12 
inclusive; and (3) member of the class for the 
past 744 months. 

The population of hearing handicapped children 
was drawn from the active files of the Tennessee 
Crippled Children’s Service. The state speech and 
hearing consultants had identified these children 
through the state screening program as having a 
history of losses in excess of 35 db. The medical 
histories of some of these children go back as far 
as October, 1952. 


Table 1. ResuLts or STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


T otal 
Hearing 
Handicapped Boys Girls 
Categories Children Only Only 
Number of 


Subjects 415 16 28 
A through H 


TOTAL SCORES p.0001* p.0082* p.0005* 
A 

Friendship p.0005 * p.1498 p.0536 
B 

Popularity p.0003* p.0114* p.0910 
C 

Games p.0076* p.0500* p.0394* 
D 

Good Sports p.0102* p.3270 p.0046* 
E 

Lessons p.0010* p.0052* p.0892 
F 

Personality p.8026 p.7566 p.9760 
B through F 

Reputation p.0020* p.0628 p.0536 
G 

Hearing p.0003* p.0005* p.0001* 
H 

Speech p.0014* p.2802 p.0014* 
I 

Perceiving 

Friends p.6456 p.0102* p.2420 
J 

Perceiving 

Non-Friends p.0768 p.4650 p.0990 
I plus J 

Perceiving 

Total p.0734 p.0414* p.6312 





*Statistically significant at the 5 percent level of confidence. 
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After the children had been identified, personal 
contact was made through the local school principal 
to review the child’s records, to administer the test 
to the class, and to retest the acuity of the hearing 
handicapped child. There were 45 hearing handi- 
capped children enrolled in as many classes found 
who met the above criteria. These 45 children were 
enrolled in the third through the seventh grades. 
The class size ranged from 17 to 42, with a mean 
of 28. There was a total of 1258 children (669 
boys and 589 girls) included in the investigation. 
The decibel range was 36 to 79 with a mean of 49.1. 

The procedure for administering the test was 


standardized and did not take over 30 minutes of 


Children 


Mild to More Children 
Moderate Severe with without 
Loss Loss Hearing Hearing 
(35-49 db) (50-80 db) Aids Aids 
27 18 7 38 
p.0020* p.0028* p.0424* p <.0000+* 
p.0466* p.1556 p.1498 p.0038* 
p.0672 p.0478* p.3954 p.0018 
p.0272* p.0348* p.6338 p.0358* 
p.0512 p.0220* p.0628 p.0644 
p.0802 p.0044* p.0910 p.0035* 
p.2802 p.1336 p.3954 p.7338 
p.1416 p.0074* p.1286 p.0082* 
p.0001* p.0003* p.0178* p <.0000+* 
p.1360 p.0022* p.1280 p.0076* 
p.4296 p.2150 p.1188 p.2420 
p.0602 p.5486 p.2262 p.0064* 
p.1802 p.2757 p.0 42 im p.3270 











class time. The investigator read the questions and 
clarified points as requested but was careful not to 
make any reply that would influence the choice. All 
of the tests were administered during the months of 
April and May, 1956. 

After completing the testing, the investigator 
amassed some 90,000 responses to be tallied and 
divided into subgroups for statistical analysis. The 
subgroups selected for analysis were: boys (16), 
and girls (29); children with mild losses of less 
than 50 db. (27), and those with more severe 
losses of 50-80 db. (18); 
aids (7), and those not wearing hearing aids (38). 


those wearing hearing 


Statistical Procedures 


The Wilcoxon signed-ranks test for paired ob- 
servations was used for the statistical analysis. In 
this case the subject’s score was “paired’’ with the 
mean score of his classmates. The criterion for re- 
jection of the null hypothesis was the five percent 
level of confidence. The statistic used was: 


T— N(N+41) 
| 


/ N(N+1) (2N+1) 
24 


V 


“z”’ = Score is the deviation of the observed value 
from the population mean, when the stand- 
ard deviation is equal to 1. 
N = Number of paired comparisons. 
T = The absolute value of the smaller sum of the 
liked signed ranks. 


Scoring 


A child was given a score of plus one each time 
his name was listed on a question denoting accept- 
ance, and similarly he was given a score of minus 
one each time his name was given by a classmate 
as a rejection. His score would then be the plusses 
less the minusses, or the algebraic sum of the num- 
ber of positive and negative mentions a child re- 
ceived from his classmates. It was assumed that 
each child named was equally accepted or rejected, 
whether his name was first, second, or third in re- 


sponse to any question. 
Results 


The results of the statistical analysis are found 
in Table 1. The “p” or probability scores have 
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been included in the table in order that the reader 
might have information about the results other than 
simply significant or not significant. 


1. Resutts As To ToTAL Scores: A com- 
parison of the mean scores of the two groups 
of children on all questions having to do with 
status shows that the hearing handicapped are 
not as accepted as the average of their class- 
mates. 

2. RESULTs AS TO FRIENDSHIPS: It is noted 
that the hearing handicapped, as a group, are 
not as well accepted as the average of their 
classmates. When the data are separated into 
the several subgroups, the only groups that 
are significant are those with mild losses of 
35-49 db. and those children not wearing 
hearing aids. A partial answer to this might 
be that these are the children who are trying 
to get by and the general public does not 
really understand their problem. When peo- 
ple understand that a child is handicapped by 
a hearing loss, there is more understanding 
and better acceptance on the part of others. 
Another explanation might be the question of 
numbers. The fact that none of the smaller 
subgroups were significant might not neces- 
sarily indicate that these groups are equally 
accepted: but that possibly there were not 
enough children in each group to verify sta- 
tistically the fact beyond the element of 
chance. 

3. ResuLts as TO REPUTATION: The hear- 
ing handicapped as a group did not enjoy the 
reputation of the average of the class. Five 
traits selected to sample reputation were: 
popularity, ability to play games, rating as a 
good sport, ability to get their lessons, and 
personality. In all of these traits, except per- 
sonality, the data were significant for the 
group. When personality traits were the cri- 
teria, the data did not show that the hearing 
handicapped children were more accepted or 
less accepted than the average of their class- 
mates. 

4. REsULTs As To ABILITY TO PERCEIVE 
FRIENDS AND NON-FRIENDS: The data are not 
significant for the group. Within the sub- 
groups the accuracy with which the boys 
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could perceive their friends and the ability 
of those not wearing hearing aids to name 
those who did not like them were significant. 


Conclusions 


While the data reveal that the hearing handi- 
capped as a group are not as well accepted and do 
not score as high as the average for their class- 
mates, the restrictions of sociometrics must be kept 
in mind when making implications of the results. 
There was a very wide range of acceptance of hear- 
ing handicapped children as individuals. The influ- 
ence of group opinion upon the social adjustment 
of a child is an individual matter. 

In considering the social needs and adjustments 
involved in the special class versus integrated class 
controversy, it can be argued that, since the hear- 
ing handicapped are not well accepted in the regu- 
lar classroom, it would be socially beneficial for 
them to be in a more accepting group. But one 
cannot categorically say that they should be placed 
in a special class because as a group they are not 
accepted by their classmates. In a typical class- 
room situation of 28 children, there was an average 
of nine children who were more rejected as friends 
than the hearing handicapped child. This means 
that while classmates were rejecting the hearing 
handicapped child as a friend they were also reject- 
ing nine normally hearing children in the room 
whom they cared for even less. This points up the 
fact that before a decision regarding special class 
placement is made, one needs to know the social 
adjustment of the child. Class placement should be 
determined upon an individual case basis. Educa- 
tors should ask these questions about a child before 
placing him in a special class: Is he achieving 
academically where he is? Is this child socially 
adjusted in the present setting? Is he happy or un- 


happy in his present situation? Sociometry does 


not tell the full story, but just one aspect of social 
adjustment. The primary concern of school admin- 
istrators, when planning special educational pro- 
grams, is the academic achievement of the child 
with the improvement of social acceptance a sub- 
ordinate goal. 
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THE 
BLIND 
ADOLESCENT 


ITHIN the area of the personal adjustment of the 

blind, problems of the blind adolescent have 
in recent years received increased attention. The 
surveys by Robert G. Barker and his associates,’ and 
by Berthold Lowenfeld* have reviewed the literature 
up to 1954. Both came to the conclusion that the 
results of the available studies are ambiguous and 
frequently contradictory. Since then important work 
has been going on at the University of Rochester 
under the supervision of Emory L. Cowen which 
promises significant findings on the relationship 
between parental understanding and parental atti- 
tudes, and the adjustment of visually handicapped 
adolescents. 

Most findings of available research studies indi- 
cate that blind adolescents as a group show a some- 
what higher incidence of personal and social malad- 
justment than seeing groups. The studies have 
concentrated either upon finding whether there are 
any differences in personality and adjustment be- 
tween blind and seeing adolescents, or upon exam- 
ining what influence parental and environmental 
attitudes have on blind adolescents. These atti- 
tudes may well be the most important elements in 
causing any differences which were found between 
blind and seeing adolescents, but there are also 


‘Barker, R. G., Wricut, B. A., Meyerson, L. and 
Gonick, M. R. Adjustment to Physical Handicap and Ill- 
ness: A Survey of the Social Psychology of Physique and 
Disability, rev. ed., (Social Science Research Council, New 
York, 1953), p. 269-309. 

*"LOWENFELD, B. “Psychological Problems of Children 
with Impaired Vision,” in Psychology of Exceptional Child- 
ren and Youth, ed. by W. Cruickshank, (Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1955), p. 214-83. 


e BERTHOLD LOWENFELD is superintendent, 
California School for the Blind, Berkeley, and an 
associate editor of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 
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in a seeing world 
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other factors which may play a role. This has been 
indicated by Barker:* “It is clear that there is no 
univocal relationship between optical capacity and 
social behavior and personality. This does not 
mean, however, that visual impairment has only 
physical effects. It means that we cannot move 
directly from physical data and concepts to molar 
psychological phenomena.” 


Raskin and Weller* reviewed the studies current 
in 1953 and found that they “reveal a distinct shift 
toward a more functional emphasis, so that many 
of the investigations are concerned with the factors 
that underlie adjustment and with the effectiveness 
of procedures designed to improve the adjustment 
of blind persons. Problems like ‘Are the blind less 
well-adjusted than the sighted?,’ which have ques- 
tionable usefulness, seem to be giving way to issues 
such as ‘What makes a blind person maladjusted’ 
and ‘What are the effective ways of improving ad- 
justment?’ which have greater significance both 
practically and theoretically.” 


The observations which will be made here are in 
answer to the question, “What makes a blind person 
maladjusted?” and will relate to blind adolescents 
specifically. These observations are the result of 
experiences with blind adolescents, and they will 
give some of the reasons why blindness itself, as a 
sensory handicap, may contribute to any differences 
found by research between blind and seeing ado- 
lescents in their self-concept, their adjustment, their 
attitudes, and their inter-relationships. Whether the 
factors observed are influencing the personality of 
blind adolescents to the extent that it shows special 





‘Barker, R. G. et. al., op. cit., p. 289. 

‘Raskin, N. J. and Werrer, M. F. Current Research in 
Work for the Blind, A Survey, (American Foundation for 
the Blind, New York, 1953), p. 18. 
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characteristics, is a question which only research 
can answer. Research, however, can be fruitful 
only if it starts with sound facts—all the facts— 
and leads to generalizations, or if it is theoretically 
oriented and makes use of observed facts to confirm 
or reject theories. 

Adolescence is a time of radical changes for the 
individual in the physical, emotional, and social 
aspects of his life. In searching for a description of 
what goes on normally during this phase, | found 
a very concise and lucid one reported in the July 
1958 issue of Consumer Reports,® parts of which I 
secured permission to quote. In “Coming of Age 
in the U. S.” Consumer Union’s psychiatric consult- 
ants have sought to outline a “pattern to adoles- 
cence” as follows: 


THE EARLY ADOLESCENT—Adolescence does not 
appear with a sudden burst, even if it sometimes 
seems that way to a beleaguered parent. Between 
the ages of 9 and 12, a child may lose some of the 
charm and tractability of his childhood. He be- 
gins to gripe about accustomed routines at home, 
to be unreasonable about rules, and in general to 
question seriously the authority and wisdom of his 
parents. Language and habits during these years 
become sloppy, at least when no adults are 
around, and the young adolescent shows a gen- 
eral indifference to the graces of living. His at- 
tention span and concentration on school work 
may suffer; he day-dreams and play-acts, but is 
reluctant to share his fantasies with his family. 
The early adolescent is at war with time: he 
never begins anything soon enough and refuses 
to accept help in planning; his intentions and 
deeds often seem dangerously far apart. 

Since the spurt of puberty growth occurs 
earlier in girls (9 to 12) than in boys (11 to 14), 
girls around these ages are generally taller and 
sexually more developed than boys. This ine- 
quality has important emotional and social reper- 
cussions for both sexes. Compatibility between 
boys and girls is generally at a low ebb during 
adolescent years. Girls are given to secretiveness, 
whispering, and giggles. They behave either as 
tomboys or as “little women,” eagerly engaged in 
teasing and baiting the opposite sex. Boys enter 
the “gang stage” with intense devotion to a gang 
code. The “gang” at this age is not necessarily 
devoted to delinquent pursuits, but simply re- 
flects the fact that boys tend to avoid girls and to 
play among themselves. 

Compulsive nervous habits, such as nail-biting, 
twitching, tapping, and fidgeting, may temporar- 


°Consumer Reports, (July 1958), “Coming of Age in the 
U. S.,” p. 384-86. 
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ily appear at this stage. Strange superstitious 
rites (not stepping on cracks in pavement, for 
instance, or touching certain objects, or count- 
ing) are quite common. The early adolescent 
child shows a distinct loss of self-control, of in- 
hibition, and discrimination. He tends to return 
to childish playfulness and impulsiveness. In 
normal development, this childishness diminishes 
as the young adolescent’s life begins to take on 
order and direction midway in the adolescent 
period (at about 15 to 18 years). But a few get 
lost in the fitful beginnings of growing up; if a 
youngster remains a pleasure-seeking, impulsive 
child throughout the period of adolescence, the 
possibility of delinquency or neurotic disorder is 
threatening. 


THE MIDDLE ADOLESCENT—This period is more 
clearly focused on the struggle for adulthood. 
Each adolescent has to find his own identity, his 
own place in relation to work, to citizenship, to 
his spiritual and moral commitments. His child- 
hood dependencies and ways of life have to be 
abandoned, more or less for good, and this sever- 
ing of deepest childhood bonds to the family can- 
not be painless and simple. Bravado, defiance, 
temporary estrangement from parents are well- 
known attempts to “cut the apron strings.” 


When the adolescent turns his love needs away 
from the family, he is temporarily left with no- 
body but himself to whom he can turn. This 
isolation makes him self-centered, moody, and 
hungry for group life, where he can restore his 
sense of belonging. Rejection of parental de- 
pendency and love leads the adolescent to an 
often fantastic over-evaluation of his own opin- 
ions, potentialities, and actions. But he desper- 
ately needs understanding, and turns to every- 
body in succession to find help in building his 
own self. 


Unruly, defiant behavior during adolescence is 
common and not necessarily serious. In order to 
arrive at a sound evaluation of adolescent be- 
havior, a variety of factors have to be taken into 
account. If a child of 14, for example, comes 
home from a party far later than the deadline 
set, his parents might ask themselves the follow- 
ing questions: Has he always ignored parental 
wishes? Did he have to conform in this critical 
instance with the group, to be “one of the gang?” 
Is he throwing overboard all infringements on 
his pleasures? Can he be trusted to judge his 
own actions? And can he—if approached with 
tact and reasonableness—listen to the other side 
of the story, in discussion of his behavior with an 
adult, in ‘order to arrive at a compromise solu- 
tion? Only if parents give consideration to com- 
plex questions such as these can they do justice 
to the complexity of an adolescent’s action; only 
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by such insight can adolescent behavior become 

intelligible to an adult. 

THE LATE ADOLESCENT—The main development 
of self-confidence and control belongs more or 
less to late adolescence. This is the phase of 
final consolidation, when the personality becomes 
more stable and achieves a degree ci emotional 
calm. By this time, the expectations for one’s 
self and one’s environment have become more 
focused, and vocational aims and relations with 
the opposite sex show signs of stability and 
seriousness. 

In moods of intense emotion, adolescents may 
embrace the highest and lowest propensities of 
mankind; creativity and brotherhood stand 
close to gangsterism and selfishness. A vast pan- 
orama of boundless possibilities opens up to the 
adolescent when he first becomes fully aware of 
the world. He rushes ahead disregarding obsta- 
cles, yet is easily discouraged by the magnitude 
of the struggle. These swings of mood may re- 
sult in an extreme show of independence, of 
apparent cynicism, opportunism, or calloused 
anti-emotionalism. 

Adolescence for the blind youngster is not any 
different than it is for others, but due to the fact 
that he cannot see, he is confronted with some spe- 
cial problems. Four areas will be discussed where 
the lack of sight creates specific situations in a cul- 
ture in which visual experiences play a dominant 
role: sex curiosity, dating, mobility, and concern 


for the future. 


Sex Curiosity 


Adolescence is a time during which sex curiosity 
is greatly increased as a result of the awakening 
interest in the opposite sex. The blind adolescent 
has far more difficulties in satisfying this curiosity 
that his seeing peer. The seeing adolescent acquires 
a great deal of information about the characteris- 
tics of the opposite sex by observations which, in 
our culture, he can make rather freely on various 
occasions. For instance, he can observe girls in 
bathings suits, he can look at all kinds of pictures 
and photos which show the more or less nude body, 
and he can look whenever an opportunity permits 
him to gain visual access to the decreasing area of 
the body which is still considered as “private.” If 
his urge is stronger, he can resort to “peeping.” To 
quote Leo Kanner®: “There are children who go to 


"Kanner, L., Child Psychiatry, 3rd edition, Charles C 
Thomas (Springfield, Ill., 1957), p. 586. 
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the length of finding out when certain neighbors 
undress without pulling down the shades; they then 
place themselves in a position, often quite uncom- 
fortable, from which they can watch procedures.” 
These more or less casual avenues of satisfying sex 
curiosity are almost completely closed to the blind 
boy or girl. He can achieve equivalent satisfaction 
only by direct contact with those of the opposite 
sex. Such contact may be gained casually by the 
boy who makes it a point to brush girls closely in 
order to feel some parts of their bodies or, in a so- 
cially approved way, in dancing. However, the 
reality-value of these experiences, if they remain 
within the scope of the socially acceptable, is far 
less informative, and the experiences are much more 
difficult and less frequent to gain than those secured 
visually. 

Information about the anatomical aspects of the 
sex organs is quite freely accessible in various forms 
to youngsters who can see. They may consult en- 
cyclopedias, anatomical works, or other illustrated 
books which are available in public libraries, if not 
in their homes. There is no equivalent source of in- 
formation for the blind boy and girl. They could 
gain such information only by touch which would 
involve an undesirable degree of sexual stimulation. 
I have often wished that anatomical models could 
be made available for the instruction of the blind 
which would be better than the usual “sexless” and 
tactually completely unrealistic models now in use. 


A “flashback” into earlier experiences of sexual 
exploration might be well in place at this point. 
Young children engage commonly in sex play and 
mutual inspection. Such games as “playing doctor” 
or “father and mother” give children opportunities 
to observe each other’s bodies visually as well as 
tactually. Blind children also engage in these games 
and they are for them not less informative than for 
seeing children. However, the experiences which 
have been gained during the early childhood period 
are repressed during the period of latency which 
lasts until the onset of puberty. To the adolescent, 
information gained during early childhood is no 
longer active knowledge, it is repressed and he is 
again driven by the urge to know and find out. 

Although the blind adolescent is by comparison 
with his seeing peer in a more difficult position so 
far as satisfaction of his sex curiosity is concerned, 
this does not mean that subjectively he experiences 
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it as such. Not too many generations ago, in our 
culture, sex curiosity was incomparably more diffi- 
cult to satisfy than today. This by itself was not 
necessarily a source of greater discomfort or of 
more problems. It is not so much the difficulty of 
securing information, but the mis-information and 
substitutions which operate in the vacuum caused 
by lack of information and basic experiences. 
Blind adolescents are left to a much greater extent 
to their own conclusions and their own fantasy. 
Lack of information and mis-information leave them 
confused and often feeling guilty, particularly when 
sex matters are tinged with negative attitudes on 
the side of the adults around them. Kanner says’: 
“Sex curiosity is a universal sign of legitimate in- 
quisitiveness and requires adult wisdom and frank- 
ness.” and “Sex preoccupations may dwell on the 
contents of unsatisfied and censored curiosity; the 
hushing and inaccessibility of adequate informa- 
tion push some children in the direction of per- 
plexed and sometimes obsessive thinking about the 
subject, to the point of interference with concentra- 
tion in school.”, We might well ask ourselves 
whether we, as parents and educators, are giving 
blind adolescents at home, in residential schools, 
and in public schools, the answers for which they 
ask and which they need, and whether we are aware 
of their special situation in this particular and so 
elemental phase of their lives? 

Of course, sex information is only one aspect of 
sex education in which attitudes, mores, and morals 
play an even more important part. In most of 
these other areas the problems of blind adolescents 
are essentially the same as those of his seeing peers. 


Dating 


While sex curiosity has only indirectly social 
involvements, dating implies direct social contact 
with the opposite sex, and is, therefore, a two-way 
affair. Cutsforth® has emphasized in his hook which 
first appeared more than 25 years ago, the need 
of a larger heterosexual environment for blind 
children in residential schools. “A social environ- 
ment in which the opposite sex is not included can 
by no stretch of the imagination support healthy 
social activity .. . Normal growth processes demand 


"Kanner, L., ibid., p. 585. 

‘CutsrortH, T. D., The Blind in School and Society, 
new ed., (American Foundation for the Blind, New York, 
1951), p. 158. 
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normal conditions. What falls short of this pro- 
duces abnormality.” He demands that blind chil- 
dren should grow up with no other restrictions in 
their contact with the opposite sex than those re- 
quired by the normal social conventions in the see- 
ing world. This holds true not only for blind chil- 
dren in residential schools but also for those in pub- 
lic school programs where they are placed with 
seeing children but do not necessarily take part in 
their social life. 

A discussion of what is desirable must also con- 
sider the difficulties which are inherent in the 
situation of the blind adolescent. Insofar as he 
himself is concerned, he has much less freedom in 
choosing and approaching his partner. At a party 
or dance, seeing boys survey the field and select 
the girls who appeal to them. The blind boy must 
wait until he can meet one or another of the girls 
and can only then decide whether she is to his liking. 
In becoming acquainted with his partner. he cannot 
go through the visual and visually-perceived ges- 
tural approaches which play an important role with 
seeing boys and girls, and to which they are attuned 
through past experiences. The blind boy in his ap- 
proaches must often rely on the help of seeing 
friends, and this may tend to reinforce in the girls 
some of the pre-conceived ideas which they may 
have about “the blind.” These ideas are often 
strong enough to prevent a girl from accepting the 
company of a blind boy or they may provide an 
initial obstacle which he does not always find easy 
to overcome. 

There is a strong visual element in the flirtations 
which lead to a closer relationship between a boy 
and girl. Verbal communication and the voice it- 
self may fullfill some of these functions for the 
blind boy or girl, but more often it is the physical 
contact which gives them an equivalent for the 
visual flirtation. Thus, holding hands or sitting 
close together means for blind youngsters no more 
than looking deep into each other’s eyes does mean 
for the seeing. 

There are also certain customs which the blind 
adolescent must find difficult to follow, such as call- 
ing for the girl at her home and seeing her home. 
This can also be an occasion for meeting reluctant 
parents who may not be too happy about their 
daughter going out with a blind boy. They may 
later change their minds but the initial prejudice 
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often makes it difficult for the blind boy to get a 
fair chance. Tactfulness on the side of all concerned 
will help to minimize difficulties—but tactfulness is 
not everybody’s forte, and many relations which 
could have developed have been stunted by the lack 
of it. 

In our culture, boys usually play the aggressive 
role and, therefore, it is easier for the blind boy 
to find his way in taking the initiative than it is for 
the blind girl. She is more or less placed in a posi- 
tion where she must wait until she is approached. 
Just as with her seeing friend, personal assets of a 
physical nature, a friendly and outgoing personal- 
ity, and any special talent or gift will make her more 
desirable. There is, however, little question that 
seeing boys are infiuenced by knowing that a girl 
is blind and prefer to pursue what they are used to 
rather than to risk facing a situation in which the 
unknown and, therefore, often feared aspect of 
blindness enters. Herein may lie the reason why 
most blind boys meet seeing girls, while only “spe- 
cial” blind girls meet seeing boys. 


Mobility 

We talk of the present day adolescent as “fast 
_ moving” —and this he is in more than one sense of 
the word. The bike at first and the car later are 
some of the most important elements in the actual 
and fantasy life of the present-day adolescent. When- 
ever the law permits it, and long before that, his 
thoughts centered around the possibility of learning 
to drive, getting the use of dad’s car, and getting a 
car for himself. The ability to accelerate one’s 
movement at will and the feelings of power. which 
this gives must be particularly appealing to grow- 
ing boys and apparently also to those who remain 
on this immature level though physically grown up. 
This may be speculation in absence of proof—I 
have not seen any scientific study of the automo- 
bile and its influence on youth and vice versa, 
though its effects can be read on the pages of every 
newspaper and are well documented by sorry sta- 
tistics. But to one who is daily in contact with 
blind adolescents, it can hardly remain unknown 
that they suffer acutely at times by not being a part 
of this “game.” They hear the conversations of 
their friends which circle around the problem of 
how to get dad’s car or how to earn enough money 
to “buy myself a jalopy,” and they cannot help but 
feel left out. 
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In their desire to share this interest in cars, some 
blind boys have acquired an unusual knowledge of 
everything pertaining to a car, from knowing its 
engine and being able to take it apart and put it 
together, to being familiar with all makes of cars 
and their characteristics, year by year. This is cer- 
tainly a most acceptable form of participation 
though it is not within everybody’s aptitude. There 
are also many blind boys who have attempted to 
drive cars themselves—and that is, of course a 
dangerous undertaking. It may serve a purpose to 
let them perform, under close supervision, whatever 
is safe so that they will learn what it means to 
drive a car. But for their own and for other’s sake 
they must be made aware of their responsibility 
not to undertake the driving of a car by themselves. 

It may not always be possible to give a boy a 
substitute for this area of interest, but encourage- 
ment of any talent or asset which the individual boy 
may have will make him better able to stand this 
or any other disappointment. It is not so much a 
question of providing a substitute for this one in- 
terest but of instilling in blind adolescents enough 
self-confidence and a sense of their own personal 
value which will help them to overcome critical 
periods in their lives. If their self-concept is one 
of an “incomplete person” they will further suffer 
whenever they are made aware of some of their 
shortcomings. If their education from early child- 
hood on has succeeded in strengthening their posi- 
tive feelings about themselves, and if they know 
and have experienced success, they will take disap- 
pointments in their stride and quickly recover from 
any temporary setback. This is true for blind as 
well as for seeing individuals. 


Concern for the Future 


In a world in which the older blind adolescent 
has already experienced some of the negative atti- 
tudes toward blindness and a good many of the 
actual difficulties caused by it, it is only natural that 
he will harbor increased feelings of anxiety about 
his future. He knows that he needed special help in 
learning to read and write, in reading, in some of 
his school assignments, in getting about, and in 
various other areas. He might have succeeded in 
overcoming all these difficulties, but he is aware of 
them and, consciously or sub-consciously, they in- 
fluence his outlook into the future. A certain de- 
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gree of anxiety about the future is characteristic 
of all adolescents, but the adolescent who is blind 
in most cases feels it more intensely. His anxieties 
center around his economic future, his material fu- 
ture, and his future family. We all know that there 
are many blind people who have been successful in 
all three areas, but he asks himself whether he will 
be one of them, or one of those who had to admit 
defeat in any or all of these facets of life. 


Not too many decades ago, there was a profound 
difference between the vocational opportunities 
which were open to seeing and to blind adolescents. 
It is one of the most encouraging changes that the 
blind adolescent today can look with justified op- 
timism into the future, insofar as his employment 
opportunities and his economic security are con- 
cerned. The Aid to the Blind Program guarantees 
a subsistence minimum for all blind persons, and 
beyond that there are almost unlimited employment 
possibilities for blind men and women, provided 
they have skills and personality characteristics to 
offer which make their employment desirable. The 
services of vocational rehabilitation agencies pro- 
vide individual help if assistance in rehabilitation 
or placement is needed. The blind adolescent has 
before him the numerous examples of successful 
blind people in his community, as well as through- 
out the nation, and all these factors contribute to 
brighten his economic outlook. It is obvious to one 
who has an opportunity to compare blind adoles- 
cents of today with those of, say 30 years ago, that 
the former have an entirely different and infinitely 
more positive outlook and attitude toward their 
future economic life. 


So far as the older blind adolescent’s marital fu- 
ture is concerned, it depends largely on other per- 
sonality factors than blindness and its effects. How- 
ever, his experiences, during adolescence, with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex often give him reasons for 
anxiety. His contacts with girls may cause him 
doubts about finding the right one and since these 
contacts are more limited, he may not yet have met 
any girl who really appealed to him. This situation 
is still more pronounced with blind girls whose in- 
itiative in meeting boys is further curtailed. All 
these doubts may disappear when the right partner 
is found, but they are reasons for anxiety while the 
process of choosing is going on. 


Some of the more mature adolescents think seri- 
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ously about their possible offspring and the chances 
that their blindness may be inherited by their chil- 
dren. A confidential talk with an understanding 
doctor can give them the facts about this question. 
The answers they receive may either dispel appre- 
hensions or confirm them. In the latter case, a factor 
is added which unquestionably influences feelings 
about one’s self, as well as relationships with others. 
The boy or girl who knows that his offspring will 
most likely be blind, thinks about future marriage 
with different feelings and certainly faces a problem 
when he falls in love and must tell his future spouse 
about the possibility of having blind children. 

It appears to me that the factors reported here 
have, in addition to parental-social attitudes, some 
influence on the personality of the blind adolescent. 
Whether this influence is strong and lasting enough 
to show itself in real and demonstrable personality 
characteristics, or whether other factors come into 
play which overshadow or cancel the influences 
caused by the blindness per se, is something to 
which only research can find an answer. The role 
which blindness plays may be insignificant as com- 
pared with the influence of parental attitudes; it 
may be overshadowed by the force of the general 
upheaval of adolescence in our culture; the blind 
adolescent may be less exposed to the turmoil and 
temptations which are experienced by seeing ado- 
lescents; or, the problems with which the blind 
adolescent must cope may be simply different but 
no more severe or serious manifestations of the 
process of maturation which goes on in all adoles- 
cents. Whatever the answers may be, all those con- 
cerned with the blind and with blind adolescents in 
particular should remember the conclusion to which 
Barker and his associates came in their survey of 
the “Somatopsychological Significance of Impaired 
Vision®”: “Probably the most impressive fact yet 
discovered about the psychology of the blind is the 
relatively small amount of personality disturbance 
that accompanies it. How persons can accommodate 
to so radical a shift in psychological living condi- 
tions without greater changes in behavior would 
seem to have important implications for students 
of personality as well as for those concerned with 
the adjustment of the blind.” 


"Barker, R. G., et. al., op. cit., p. 290. 
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MS of our discussions about gifted children are 
still where they were three to five years ago. 
We continue to define, identify, list characteristics, 
argue about enrichment versus acceleration versus 
special classes, quote the Terman study, and compile 
names of people and places contributing to the field. 
We often become bogged down with what term will 
best describe these children, on whether they should 
be included in exceptional child categories, and over 
semantic arguments with words such as equality, 
‘democracy, and creating an elite. 

Until we are able to educate each child up to his 
capacity, there will be unfinished business in the 
realm of the bright child. A steadily increased birth 
rate; potentially good teachers being attracted into 
other fields; the current manpower shortages be- 
cause of depression births; our recognition that it 
costs, costs, costs to educate well—these are just a 
few of the contributing factors to the unfinished 
state of affairs regarding the gifted. 

With education as a whole in a death struggle 
to solve its own problems under pressures from 
almost innumerable directions, and with our tend- 
ency toward national binges whether they consist of 
hula hoops, purple people eaters, or gifted children, 
it becomes necessary to single out some problems 
for special consideration, thought, and action. 

Today’s picture as it pertains to our gifted is 
based on change; not of the slow, gradual, sloping 
curve, but of the sudden, blasting, vertical kind— 


e WILLARD ABRAHAM is head of the Division of 
Special Education, Arizona State University, Tempe. 
This article is based on an address by the author at 
the CEC Denver Regional Conference in November. 
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change to the point where we can travel westward 
at perpetual noontime and where those of us revel- 
ing in the beauty of the southwest will have to share 
it with 50,000,000 others as new sources of water 
are found. 

These and many other exciting aspects of the 
automated future force us to view gifted children 
in a new light. The list of important areas in this 
current view is long, but at this time we will extract 
only a few of those less often considered. 


SEMANTICS, TERMINOLOGY, AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
—We can go on sharing ideas only with those who 
share ideas only with us. We can go on talking, 
writing, and researching in terms of educational 
“gobbledygook.” And we can feel superior to the 
new and proven techniques of public relations. If 
we do, however, we ought to recognize some of the 
probable results: 

1. Gifted children will continue to consti- 
tute the major neglect area of our natural 
resources 

2. Half of the top quarter of our high 
school bright children will continue to drop 
out of school 

3. The public will continue to “mean well” 
but be uninformed about children who are the 
best prospects for solving the world’s health. 
safety, and peace problems. 

Exchange of ideas has to extend to future 
teachers, parents, and the public as a whole through 
articles and books written in layman’s language. 
Do you think that generalities can satisfy questions 
such as the following: “Why does the cut-off point 
for special help for gifted children have to be right 
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above my child’s level?” or “If that special program 
is good for the bright ones, why isn’t it good for 
all?” or “Why don’t all the children have the most 
capable teachers?” 

We have to identify and size up the potential sup- 
port in our own community and figure out how to 
get to it. It will not be done by limiting our out-of- 
in-service preparation “for 


class activities to 


teachers only.” 


THE UNRECOGNIZED GIFTED CHILD—Our ability 
wastage applies to young people from small towns, 
rural areas, and lower socio-economic groups, to 
so-called bilingual children, and to many others. 
An early U. S. Office of Education report on Special 
Education (in the 1860’s) even lumped girls to- 
gether with “deaf mutes . . . blind . . . juvenile 
offenders . . . idiots . . 
needing special educational consideration. 

Despite recent federal and state efforts, we still 
have thousands of capable youngsters drifting 
through as mediocrities due to parental and com- 
munity low levels of aspiration or to the numbing 
effect of repeated failure based on teachers’ some- 


. orphans .. .” as groups 


time inability to challenge. 

Not to be forgotten in the unrecognized contin- 
gent is the broad group of the handicapped who 
also may be bright: the gifted among our cerebral 
palsied, epileptic, polio, and other physically handi- 
capped children. It is so easy for the misinformed 
to tag them as both physically and mentally defi- 
cient, a tragic error constantly to be combated. 
How much information is there actually available 
on this subject? 


THE ERA OF THE COFFEE BREAK—An intriguing 
and serious development currently exists that is not 
necessarily bad, but it contains the seeds for conflict 
within and between our schools and homes. The 
inconsistency of it appears when we view our adult 
population watching television from early evening 
through the late-late movie; edging toward shorter 
work days, weeks, and lives; reading comic books 
on the elevated trains and subways; listening to 
music piped in to their offices and factories; and 
participating in longer coffee breaks. 

Now turn the picture over, and look at the setting 
we reserve for the gifted child: longer school days, 
weeks, and years; less television and fewer comics; 
the austere study situation; and harder and more 
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courses. In other words, long hours and indifference 
to human nature are fine for children but undesir- 
able for adults. 

Penalizing the bright child hardly follows the 
advice we reserve for bridge: lead from strength. 
Here we may not capitalize as frequently as we 
should on interests and abilities which are either 
present or possible. Although we certainly cannot 
condone coddling children, especially the gifted, 
it is interesting to note that after all we have heard 
about education in Russia, they are tending toward 
a lighter student load and more recreation to meet 
the objections of their physicians about endanger- 
ing mental and physical health resulting from too 
much pressure. 

We often talk glibly of schools representing our 
adult culture and society. Have you noticed how 
much emphasis there is in our local newspapers on 
the frill side of life? They also represent our adult 
culture and society, doing so with their movie and 
television advertisements, comic strips, and gossip 
columns. 

Although this whole idea can lead us down some 
fascinating conversational channels, the incongruity 
of it, as far as our gifted children are concerned, 
does warrant some thought. 


RESPECT FOR NON-CONFORMITY—In an age of 
ubiquitous picture windows, the organization man, 
little league, tract houses, and motivational research, 
one cannot help but wonder whether it really is 
necessary to file human beings down to the smooth 
surfaces of mediocrity, or whether it would be more 
desirable to find pride in the rough edges ‘of intel- 
lectual and talent differences. 

At both home and school we reward conformity, 
and yet the greatest contributions in all societies 
come from creative, unique, and pioneering individ- 
uals. Make up your own list of leading inventors, 
painters, statesmen, and scientists, and see whether 
you can find a conformist among them. 

Yet, most of us agree we want to encourage 
dreamers (but we’re more comfortable if they 
dream within a channel or pattern, of course) and 
inventive minds (as long as they conform to the 
multitudinous and stultifying demands of family, 
community, and school). Somehow, words come 
cheaply, but the accompanying action is so slow in 


following. 
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RESEARCH ON THE GIFTED—Achieving success in 
research requires work and a joining of hands in 
the search for truth. Cooperative endeavors have 
begun in this field through the Talented Youth Proj- 
ect, the North Central Association — Carnegie 
efforts, the various activities of Science Research 
Associates, and the community encouragement of 
the Berg Foundation. But we are only at the start, 
with vast areas of concern still relatively untouched. 


Well designed research on a long list of topics is 
coming, though perhaps too slowly. We need it 
today and in a very near tomorrow. The following 
will give you an idea of just a few of the areas 
worth continued and new study: the gifted child in 
family relationships; flexible school entry and ad- 
vancement; surveys of attitude (of the gifted toward 
teachers and school, toward other gifted and so- 
called average children, toward handicapped and 
minority groups); the place of the gifted in peer 
groups, gangs, delinquency (with whom do they 
play and work, with whom can they play and 
work?) ; and community attitudes and concerns 
toward them. 


MENTAL HEALTH OF PARENTS AND TEACHER—Our 
“myopia on the gifted often closes out what is de- 
veloping in parents and teachers. What happens to 
the mother in the process of falsely assuming her 
child is gifted and pushes, or the one whose child 
really is gifted—and pushes? How about the one 
whose knowledge does not include how her children 
can be so different from each other in intellect and 
in other ways when they came from the “same en- 
vironment?” Or the one messed up by the authori- 
tative confusion of being a pal instead of a parent 
to a pre-adolescent or adolescent bright youngster? 
Or the aware parent with a strong desire not to 
deprive a child of enriching opportunities—but 
where is the money to come from in an inflationary 
era? 

The teacher’s pressure is no less traumatic as she 
views herself caught in a Poe-like vise of more chil- 
dren, lengthier reports, more academic areas to 
cover, and the insecurity resulting from “a child 
in the class who really is smarter than I am.” The 
latter point is sometimes directly related to lack of 
adequate teacher preparation for teaching these 
children, as evidenced by those who think it’s easy 
—until they try! 
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Concern for the gifted child in his full setting— 
and not in isolated situations related to discipline, 
or Spanish, or his father, or music lessons, or base- 
ball—is the issue here. If we are skirting around 
the cliché of “the whole child,” perhaps that is 
inevitable, for our concern is toward this complete 
child in all his present and complicated future 
relationships. 


Summary 


Each of the six pieces of unfinished business 
briefly itemized above can bring to mind many 
others as we worry and work through the problems 
of great human wastage. Dominating all of our 
wishes for these wonderful bright children is our 
desire that they attain “the good life”—and take us 
along with them! In a country that, despite some 
suppositions to the contrary, is still the most ad- 
vanced in major areas of accomplishment (includ- 
ing that of respect for each individual), it should 
be possible to attain that goal for each child and, 
perhaps through them, for the rest of us. To think 
not is to be unrealistic about our great national 
potential as a solver of tough problems. 
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BASIC FEELINGS ~ 
AND 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


7" term “speech defects’ encompasses a wide 
Obviously 


there are many reasons why children may have dif- 


range of handicapping conditions. 


ficulty in developing normal speech and the explora- 
tion of each etiological factor becomes a special 
field of study in itself. For any speech-handicapped 
child, the need for a careful diagnostic workup 
which may combine the services of a number of 
specialists is obvious. Some contributing factors 
may submit rather readily to routine examination 
procedures, while other equally important but less 
obvious diagnostic signs become apparent and sig- 


With- 


out in any way minimizing the importance of care- 


nificant only during the course of therapy. 


ful physical and mental evaluations, hearing tests, 
and such, for all speech-handicapped children, it is 
the intent of this paper to discuss some of the more 
subtle manifestations related to etiology which have 
come to light during the course of therapy with a 
number of people who have been afflicted with 
speech handicaps. 


Study of Speech and Behavior Problems 


There are many complex forces which operate for 
and against the development of normal speech in a 
child. A child is not a parakeet to be taught echo- 
speech, nor a dog to be trained by conditioned re- 
sponse to react to the human voice. Nor is speech 
an independent facet of personality which submits 
to laws which differ from those applicable to other 
aspects of human behavior. Any person who has 
suffered from stage fright is well aware that the 
trembling knees and the trembling voice are not 
phenomenon which are isolated, one from another. 





e ROBERT L. DOUGLASS is an associate professor 
of speech and supervisor of the Speech Clinic at 
Los Angeles State College, Calif. 
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A human being has the capacity for an infinite 
number of responses to any situation. A well- 
adjusted person has learned to make appropriate, 
adequate, and acceptable responses which are satis- 
fying to himself and others. But a child who has a 
temper tantrum or a person who stutters severely is 
also making a response to a certain kind of situa- 
tion, for at another time or in another place, the 
child’s disposition might be most agreeable and the 
person’s speech exceedingly fluent. Why a person 
has selected a certain kind of response to any situa- 
tion demands much more careful analysis than just 
a description of surface behavior. The study of 
why a child should block severely in certain situa- 
tions or talk in an inappropriately infantile man- 
ner, or not talk at all, or speak with considerable 
embarrassment or fear should be conducted along 
the same lines as the study of any other aspect of 
child behavior. The basic principles relating to 
behavioral symptom formation in children as a re- 
action to external situations are equally relevant in 
the etiology of some speech defects. Therapists who 
treat children with behavior problems frequently 
recognize such inappropriate responses as surface 
symptoms produced by the child’s attempts to cope 
with an unsatisfying and hostile world. Not only 
do such symptoms give an indication as to the na- 
ture of the basic conflict, but further they serve as 
an outlet for the emotional pressures generated 
within the conflict and should be treated as a deri- 
vation, not the central core of the problem. It is 
the therapist’s and teacher’s task, therefore, to at- 
tempt to understand just why a child has evolved 
this particular kind of a response to various situa- 
tions, what the internal conflicts are which lead to 
these external symptoms, and what it is the child 
is attempting to communicate by his withheld or 
distorted speech. 
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Beginnings of Communication 


It is obvious that the time of acquisition of hu- 
man speech in an infant cannot be assigned precise- 
ly to the exact moment when he first chose to utter 
an intelligible word. Rather this act, as simple by 
adult standards as it might be, is the end result of a 
whole series of happenings which have occurred 
from birth if not before. Lewis! emphasizes that 
the rudimentary beginnings of speech in infancy is 
the growth of a mode of expressive action toward 
a specific situation. And so in attempting to inter- 
pret the forces for and against the development of 
speech in a child, we must investigate and under- 
stand something of the nature of his early infantile 
experience, how he has been encouraged in his 
expressive actions and what the composition of his 
various specific situations are. Because we are deal- 
ing with basic “baby” facts, we must concern our- 
selves with those things which have the greatest 
significance for an infant at this very early period 
in life and these are, insofar as we can confine our- 
selves in this discussion—mouths and their use, 
mothers and their meaning. 


A child, at birth, is primarily a mouthy creature. 
He is more mouth than anything. His singular in- 
tent upon intake may be compared by analogy to 
a far more primitive mechanism, that of the star- 
fish. In the starfish there is a simple ring of nerve 
cells around the central mouth with nerves branch- 
ing out into each arm. The primary function of 
this type of neural organization is that of sweeping 
external food objects toward the mouth. To re- 
turn to the structure of the infant, two well-devel- 
oped reflexes in an infant at birth are those of 
flexion of the arms and sucking by the mouth. We 
might well conceive of the infant as being primarily 
a tube whose primary gratification and experience 
come to him through the entrance of the gastro- 
intestinal tract. It will not always be that way of 
course. Later on as a student he will speak with 
more sophistication of taking in the facts and di- 
gesting the information. But at the present, it is 
not exaggerating to state that his survival depends 
upon the success with which the demands of the 


mouth and the digestive tract are met. Margaret 


ILewis, M. M. Infant Speech. Humanities Press. New 
York, 1951. 
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Ribble* has elaborated upon the pleasure principle 
which lies behind infantile oral activity. Stated 
briefly, the infant sucks because it brings oral pleas- 
ure. There is no connection in the baby’s mind 
between the hunger pains in his belly and the food 
in the mother’s breast. The organism seeks the 
pleasure attached to the intake of food and as an 
incidental part of such pleasure seeking accom- 
plishes a basic act requisite for survival. The orien- 
tation of the infant, his first learning, his earliest 
source of gratification centers in the mouth. Mouth, 
pleasure, and intake . . . this is the infant. 

But gratification is not achieved that easily nor 
that simply. The physical facts are of course the 
organism, the need, the food. If that constituted the 
entire act, there would be no further need for fur- 
ther consideration on our part, nor any need for 
speech in the infant for that matter. As a matter 
of fact, instinct, as it does in other forms of life, 
would insure survival. Such is not the case. In- 
stinct as a means of survival for the human race 
has been superseded by culture. The infant at birth 
is a soft, helpless, and dependent creature. With- 
out some organized pattern of protection and care, 
such a weak and helpless organism would not long 
survive. Human culture, in the form of mother, 
assumes this responsibility. When mother’s care 
supersedes instinct, the infant is permitted to grow 
and learn more slowly and carefully and thus ac- 
quire adaptive modes of behavior which immeasur- 
ably increase his chances for survival. 

And so while the infant brings internal needs for 
gratification into the world as a part of his physical 
functioning, the provision for such gratification 
comes from without, from an external object in the 
form of the mother. This is a critical point: name- 
ly, that the baby learns that its primary physiologi- 
cal satisfaction is obtained from another person. 
Weston LaBarre in his excellent book, The Human 
Animal, states that “Out of the closeness of this 
relationship, the infant first becomes aware of the 
togetherness of human beings.” 

The mother then becomes the physical world of 
reality for the child: food and mother, warmth and 
mother, ora! gratification and mother, survival and 
mother. A bird learns to adjust to the conditions of 
flight, the habits of bugs and worms, and the struc- 





2Hunt, J. McV. Personality and the Behavior Disorders, 
The Ronald Press, New York, 1944, Chapter 20. 
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ture of the nest. A fish adapts to water tempera- 
tures, tides, threats of larger fish, and nourishment 
of small fish. The child adjusts and adapts to 
mother, for she is his vehicle for survival. And in 
the same sense that the bird comes to know about 
air, and fish about water, the infant learns about 
mother . . . not symbolically through the words she 
speaks, but through her breast and her arms and 
her body and her voice and her presence. 

And as in the process of all communication, the 
giving does not flow solely in one direction. The 
mother has invested considerably of herself. From 
her infant she receives not only the physiological 
pleasure of suckling him and holding and cuddling 
him, but also for her is the basic inner contentment 
that comes with performing a basic act of life for 
which she was designed and which now makes her 
a complete human being. 

If this communion between infant and mother is 
truly complete and satisfying, not only in terms of 
the infant’s mouth but in terms of his general well- 
being, we can anticipate healthy growth and deep 
inner satisfaction not only as a child but subse- 
quently as an adult and a parent. When the infant 
turns from his mother and reaches out toward other 
people with his actions, his feelings, his words, it 
will be with an inner assurance that he will be 
loved and accepted, that his actions will meet with 
success, that the result will be worth the effort. 


Barriers to Communication 


Now let us turn from our happy, well-fed infant 
and contented mother and examine three human 
beings who possess speech problems and describe 
something of their feelings and behavior . . . about 
their mouths and their mothers and the meaning to 
them. These are, of course, isolated examples of 
behavior, presented out of context, but which may 
offer a glimpse of the problems with which these 
particular people were wrestling. 

The first concerns a five-year-old girl with mark- 
edly unintelligible and inadequate speech for her 
age level. She had many other problems, temper 
tantrums, excessive fears, and a history of feeding 
difficulties. During the course of play therapy, she 
focused considerable attention on a nursing bottle. 
She was reluctant to pick it up but returned to it 
again and again. Finally she held it at arm’s length 
while feeding a doll. At last she darted it toward 
her mouth, keeping a wary eye on the therapist. 
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Finally she plunged the nipple in her mouth, chewed 
on it savagely, tore the bottle from her mouth and 
threw it angrily against the wall, smashing the 
bottle. To understand her behavior, we must think 
of her not as a five-year-old girl, but perhaps five 
months. When we substitute the mother’s breast 
for the nursing bottle and realize the power of her 
infantile needs and feelings, we gain some insight 
as to how this little girl’s mouth was treated and 
how she felt, not only about her mother as the 
source of gratification, but about her own mouth 
and its intake. We can sense something of her pre- 
occupation with the source of oral gratification, 
her reluctance and her need to return to it, and her 
rage at it as an object of frustration and pain. Cer- 
tainly in the biting, her mouth is not used as a 
source of pleasure, but as an instrument of de- 
struction. Abraham? states that any structure of the 
body from which too much is demanded or desired 
for pleasure is no longer able to carry out success- 
fully its other functions. 

This child has never really solved the problems 
presented to her by her mother and her mouth. 
What should have been pleasurable has been turned 
into a weapon of destruction . .. and yet she returns 
to the bottle. There must be pleasure there some- 
where. Subsequently in therapy, she did come to 
love the bottle and found gratification in it and 
then passed on to more mature activity, and eventu- 
ally better speech. But her initial, primary oral 
concern was not speech. Far from it. She was too 
intent on her mouth as a hostile weapon, on her 
mouth as a focus of yearning not yet satisfied. 

To further elaborate on this point, the child men- 
tioned above was still solving the problem of intake. 
Speech, on the other hand is an oral activity con- 
cerned with outgo, with ejection. Meader and 
Muyskens* have pointed out the basic similarity 
between peristaltic movements and the processes 
involved in the production of speech. The act of 
speech, we might say, is something akin to peris- 
talsis in reverse. Obviously the needs of intake 
take precedence over outgo, for no person will give 
up what he does not have enough of to begin with. 

A second illustration, that of a ‘seven-year-old 
girl with markedly defective speech, tends to follow 


3Abraham, K. Selected Papers on Psychoanalysis, Ho- 
garth Press, London, 1927. 
4Meader and Muyskens, Handbook of Biolinguistics. 
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a similar pattern. One revealing incident indicates 
something of the feelings this child had about 
mouths .. . not her mouth, but her mother’s. This 
seven-year-old girl painted a picture of her mother 
in profile with the mouth open in a huge cleft with 
long blue lines radiating outward from the mouth 
in all directions. In viewing the picture, the ob- 
server had the feeling of wanting to duck to avoid 
the blast. 

In both of these children, the mouth obviously 
could not be considered as a source of gratification 
and as a mechanism which could be freely used for 


Out of 


such experiences, we might draw a number of hy- 


pleasurable free-flowing communication. 


potheses: 


1. By withholding speech from the parent, 
the child is retaliating against the pain 
and frustration which the parent initially 
caused by the withholding or limiting of 
gratification. 

2. Because the mouth has been a source of 
frustration, and hence of pain, the child 
tends to disassociate the mouth from him- 
self . . 
lence of feeding difficulties and the awk- 
ward and uncontrolled manner in which 
the child attempts the skilled and precise 


mouth movements necessary for the pro- 


. to disown it. Hence the preva- 


duction of speech. 

3. The child has been placed in a strange 
and awful dilemma. Because of the frus- 
tration and pain arising out of the with- 
holding or limiting of gratification, the 
child turns against the mother with hos- 
tile, destructive feelings. But the child still 
loves the mother, needs her for she is lit- 
erally his means of survival. So in the 
hostile, destructive wishes are the ele- 
ments of self-destruction. No wonder such 
children are frequently overwhelmed by 
marked fears and withdrawal. 


We must not conclude from the material pre- 
sented here that the speech difficulties were the 
result of complete rejection by the parents, or that 
a child’s earliest years were characterized by ex- 
cessive physical punishment and extreme harshness. 
If these children were completely unloved, they 
would be candidates for considerably more exten- 
sive treatment than that involving speech. Because, 
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in many instances, such children are essentially 
happy, growing youngsters, love most certainly was 
present. Nor, in the histories of many of these chil- 
dren are there evidences of brutal, cruel parents, 
although that does appear in some cases. An ex- 
planation for such speech disorders growing out of 
a feeling relationship between parent and child must 
generally proceed along more subtle lines. 

Much that a child learns about his parents and 
the world around him stems from the unspoken 
communication which transpires continuously. 
Much that has had a profound influence on a child 
cannot be recorded on a case history. To illustrate 
the nature of the non-verbal exchange between par- 
ent and child, let me present another case. This is a 
young adult male, a stutterer. He has been in 
psychotherapy for several years. Through the 
process of free association he is interpreting the 
feelings of many years before. You will observe 
that he is speaking as if in the present and as if he 
were a young child. 


“I’m in a bath and my mother is washing 
me and it feels very good. I like it. Here, 
there is a very passive feeling that I let her 
wash me and rub me. Apparently from the 
way she acts and talks she is quite anxious 
over it or seems upset. She seems to hurry 

. seems anxious ... more of a feeling than 
anything you can put your finger on. Hurry 
and get this thing over with . . . whereas I’d 
just as soon have her stay there and do it for 
a long time. Now something about powder. 
I can even feel it. She picks me up. I arch 
my back and the powder feels good and nice 
and smells good. I like it. Here I am laugh- 
ing and so is my mother. She moves the 
powder around. Sort of tickies me on the 
stomach and ribs. I’m laughing. I feel very 
clean and quite good. Now I’m running. A 
very strong feeling. Quite free and I’m big 
and strong. Now I want to be close to my 
mother . . . to feel very close. It feels good. 
Now seems to be sort of a promise that if / 
stay clean and good this will always happen.” 


Shall we say that this young man has had difh- 
culty with speech because the mother once upon a 
time hurried his bath. Obviously not, for the feel- 
ings expressed here do not concern one bath, but 
many; not one experience, but many; not one 
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anxious moment, but many anxious moments. You 
will observe that such feelings were not expressed 
in words from the mother to her baby, but in the 
language of contact and touch . . . of feel and feel- 
ings. We must conclude that this infant knew his 
mother well, knew her, perhaps, better than she 
knew herself, for his whole survival as a helpless 
infant depended upon his ability to adapt to his 
mother, her feelings and her actions. 

If communication depends on two-way under- 
standing, however, we cannot be sure that mother 
understood her child as well as the child under- 
stood his mother. If the child could have spoken 
at this age, he might have said accurately, “Mother, 
I know what you mean when you say ‘I love you’.” 
We must not conclude that the mother’s anxiety 
about the child, his body, his pleasurable feelings 
implies complete rejection. But we do have the 
feeling of selective rejection .. . a love of the child 
mixed with uncertainty and anxiety. In any event, 
the child has learned that he is accepted and loved 
“on condition” and that part of his adaptation to 
his mother is defined in terms of staying clean and 
good. 

While we have not stated so specifically, the in- 
terpretation of these cases imply that the mother 
was somehow at fault, that she was not attending to 
the needs of her child, that her love was tinged with 
fear, that she did not accept her child completely. 
There is a growing tendency in our studying of the 
origin of many speech problems to point the finger 
of suspicion at the parents of the child, particularly 
the mother. 


A Cultural Attitude 


We have been discussing mothers and babies as 
if they were islands unto themselves. That is not 
so. Mother and child are caught in the tide of 
forces beyond their control . . . that of the culture 
into which they both have been born. For the 
mother was once an infant, in a helpless and de- 
pendent position where her gratification was the 
gift of another. Then she was weak. Now she is 
strong. Then she was protected. Now the protector. 
Now the giver. Then the receiver. And she can 
give only what she possesses—love and gratifica- 
tion if that was her good fortune—rage and frus- 
tration if that is what she received. What she has 
shared with another for better or worse, she must 
now share again. As she learned to adapt to her 
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mother, now she forces her infant to adjust to her. 
Love does not come easily in this culture of ours 
where the construction of a house is more impor- 
tant than the building of happy, secure children; 
where a man is judged by the horsepower of his 
car rather than his stature as a father; where a 
mother has to lock the door and pull down the 
shades before she can suckle her baby. Weston 
LaBarre’ states: 
“It is a tragedy of our male-centered culture 
that women do not fully enough know how 
important they are as women.” 


Erik Erikson in comparing a number of cultures 
with our own in his book Childhood and Society® 
traces the concept of the “self-made man” and the 
“rugged individualist” as the kind of cultural hero 
whose earliest achievement was that of trading in 
his dependence upon mother for independence with 
no strings attached. Small wonder that a woman 
feels that motherhood is an insignificant achieve- 
Little wonder that she 
finds it difficult to love and accept her infant whole- 


ment of little importance. 


heartedly without reservation. Her infant must 
adapt to her limitations for she dare not invest too 
much of herself in him. It is only when we ex- 
amine the situation in this light that we begin to 
see something of the problems of the lonesome 
mothers who bring their children to our speech 
And from the child’s stand- 


point, it explains to some extent what the child is 


and hearing clinics. 


trying to tell us by his defective speech. 


Some Conclusions for Teachers 
While it is true that a teacher’s first responsi- 
bility is to the group and her first concern is that of 
developing in her children certain basic skills of 
reading, arithmetic, etc., still she cannot confine 
herself to only a segment of the total behavior of 
her children. 


teacher is still influencing the forces for and against 


Whether she desires to or not, a 


a child’s speech even while she is teaching subject 
matter. Although it is fashionable to hand the 
teacher a ready made list of “do’s or don’ts” for 
dealing with speech-defective children, it is the 
opinion of this writer that such pat answers may 


5La Barre, Weston, The Human Animal, University of 
Chicago Press, 1954, p. 106. 
6Erikson, Erik. Childhood and Society. 
New York, 1950. 
(Continued on page 324) 
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Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Gifted Children 

Hospitalized and Homebound Children 
Mental Retardation 

Multiple Handicapped 

Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Remedial Reading 

Severely Retarded Children 

Speech Correction 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


From the mural on the wall in the main lounge to the bright classrooms and fine facilities for research the 
Special Education Building is dedicated to the education and service of teachers of exceptional children. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 1959—June 29 to August 7 


For further information write: Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Education of 
Exceptional Children, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 








BASIC FEELINGS 
AND SPEECH DEFECTS 


(Continued from page 323) 


actually obscure the real issue, namely that of the 
teacher’s developing a real feeling of sensitivity for 
the problems with which the speech-defective child 
and his parents may be wrestling. 

The teacher as a powerful adult in a child’s world 
can help him learn that it is safe to trust adults, that 
he is entitled to his own feelings, regardless of what 
they may be, that as an individual he can communi- 
cate freely through words and behavior without 
fear of hostile retaliation. As a response to this 
type of situation, the child may, for the first time 
begin to feel the need for a more appropriate, ade- 
quate and acceptable means of communication. It 
is true that the child may need special help over and 
above that of the classroom. But this in no way 
alters the influence which the teacher will have 
upon the child’s regard for himself and the world 
about him which in turn so profoundly affects his 
total behavior of which speech, after all, is only 


a part. 
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Reprints on helping to educate 














the exceptional child 


Per 

Copy 
Title: Cost 
Spotting Potential Delinquents in the School. 
Selma J. Glick. 6 p. 20¢ 
The Gifted and the Social Studies. D. A. 
Worcester. 4 p. 18¢ 


If Your School and Community Want the Facts 
on Juvenile Delinquency. Wm. C. Kvaraceus. 


12 p. 5 30¢ 
Conserving Ability in the Sciences. Paul Witty 
and Samuel W. Bloom. 8 p. 20¢ 
Counseling Parents of Gifted Children. Samuel 
R. Laycock. 4 p. 15¢ 


Dynamics of the Underachievement of Gifted 
Students. John Curtis Gowan. 5 p. 






Discounts for quantity orders! 
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BEATRICE WRIGHT WILL SPEAK 
TO CEC AT PRESIDENT’S DINNER 


“A New Look at Overprotection and Dependency” 
is the title of the address which Dr. Wright will de- 
liver to the 1959 CEC President’s Dinner gathering, 
a traditional event of our annual convention. It 
pleases us to note that our main speaker for this 
current convention event, was 
just honored in March with the 
1959 research award of the 
APGA Division of Rehabilita- 
tion Counseling. She shared 
this award with Tamara Dembo 
and Gloria Leviton for their 
1956 work entitled “Adjustment 
to Misfortune—A Problem of 
Social Psychological Rehabili- 
tation.” 

Dr. Wright is a member of 
the University of Kansas’ Psy- 
chology Department at Law- 
rence. At present, she is also readying the proceed- 
ings of a conference on “The role of psychology and 
psychologists in rehabilitation,’’ which was held in 
February this year at Princeton. This work is un- 
der the sponsorship of the American Psychological 
Association and the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. In addition, Dr. Wright is editor of the 
bulletin published three times a year by the Na- 
tional Council on Psychological Aspects of Dis- 
ability, Division 22, American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. 


Her book, The Person—His Disability: A Social 
Psychological Approach, is now being prepared for 
the presses by Harper and Brothers. Research 
grants from foundation sources enabled her to fin- 
ish this work and to help Fritz Heider complete his 
book, Psychology of Interpersonal Relations. In ad- 
dition to this, Dr. Wright is known as author and 
co-author of many articles, bulletins, and publica- 
tions including Adjustment to Physical Handicap 
and Iliness: A Survey of the Social Psychology of 
Physique and Disability, written with Barker, Mey- 
erson, and Gonick. 


Dr. Wright has served on the faculties at Swarth- 
more College, Stanford University, San Francisco 
State College, in addition to her current position 
at Kansas University, where she also serves as psy- 
chological consultant to the Nursery School in Kan- 
as City and for the Institute for Parents of Young 
Deaf Children at Olathe. 
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FILM THEATRE 


A regular feature of our annual CEC con- 
vention is the Film Theatre. This year is no 
exception. When you register, check your 
packet for a detailed listing and schedule of 
this event. 


Coordinator, Boris Schwartz 
April 8, Wed., 7:30 PM-9:30 PM, 
Ambassador Hotel, Surf Room 


Entire program is devoted to mentally and 
physically handicapped, speech handicapped, 
visually handicapped, and the cerebral palsied 
child. 


April 10, Fri., 7:30 PM-9:30 PM, 
Ambassador Hotel, Surf Room 
Films on juvenile delinquency. 










Projectionists : 
Joseph Oppecker, Central Junior 
School, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
William Vogt, Atlantic City Vocational 
School, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
George Ross, Atlantic City Vocational 
School, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
A complete listing of films is contained in the 
registration packet. 
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ATLANTIC CITY AWAITS CEC 


The program is off of the presses! The packets 
for convention delegates are in the process of being 
assembled. The reservations are rolling in and the 
suitcases are down off the shelf, ready for packing. 
Hundreds of special educators are turning toward 
Atlantic City, where the Newark Chapter has been 
busy readying itself for the role of host and the 
New Jersey Federation as co-sponsor. 

From the opening session on Tuesday evening 
through the Saturday Luncheon, the convention 
offers special opportunity to hear outstanding au- 
thorities and to participate in discussions, clinics, 
workshops, special meal functions, tours, and 
school visitations. There will be six general sessions 
and approximately 50 section meetings covering all 
phases of exceptionality. In addition, featured top- 
ics will include the NEA Project on Delinquency, 
current research in various areas of exceptionality, 
the academically talented, trends in curriculum, 
and other vital problems. 
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College Students as Guests 


College and university students in training for 
any type of work with exceptional children are 
eligible for complimentary registration. All that is 
necessary is a written statement from a responsi- 
ble college authority certifying that the persons 
concerned are properly enrolled for the semester 
and are not engaged in full-time employment. 


Visitations 


Detailed information on visitations arranged for 
this CEC convention will be found in the general 
packet presented to each person upon registration 
at the convention. William B. Denberg and Stanley 
Alprin, co-chairmen of this committee, have tenta- 
tive plans to visit a number of interesting schools 
and centers of various types—some of which are 
world famous. So do not pass up the opportunity 
of seeing one or more of them yourself. The list 
includes: 

Atlantic City Schools —Special Education 
Program 

Arthur Brisbane Child Treatment Center, 
Farmingdale, N. J.—for children with pri- 
mary behavior problems 

The Walter D. Matheny School, Peapack, 
New Jersey—for orthopedic disabilities 
Newark Public Schools — Special Education 
Program 

Jersey City Public Schools—A. Harry Moore 
School, for orthopedic disabilities 

Vineland State School, Vineland, N. J.— 
training center for retarded children 

N. J. School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N.J. 


N. J. Diagnostic Center, Menlo Park, N. J.— 
for children with personality problems 

N. J. Neuro-Psychiatric Institute, Princeton, 
N. J.—treatment center for children with 
personality problems 

Occupational Center of Essex County, New- 
ark, N. J.—sheltered workshops for mentally 
retarded adolescents 

Edward L. Johnstone Research and Training 
Center, Bordentown, N. J. — rehabilitation 
center for adolescent mental retardates. 


Meetings Have International Scope 


Isabelle Wagner Taylor, Russell Sage College, 
Troy, N. Y., and Wallace W. Taylor, State Univer- 
sity, College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., will speak 
about “Education of Physically Handicapped Chil- 
dren in Western Europe.” Their presentation will 
be the highlight of the third general session on 
Thursday morning, April 9th. On Friday after- 
noon, there will be an open meeting of CEC’s Inter- 
national Relations Committee. Topic under discus- 
sion will be “Special Education in European Coun- 
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tries.” Co-chairmen of this meeting are Mary E. 
Harnett, of New York City, and Darrel E. Mase, of 
Florida. 

Gertrude A. Barber will discuss “Special Educa- 
tion in Ireland and France.” Florence S. Dunlop 
will discuss provisions for special education in the 
Scandinavian countries of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. Wallace W. Taylor will contribute an 
over-view of the Yugoslav and Polish special edu- 
cation picture. John W. Tenny will conclude the 
meeting with an illustrated coverage of “Special 
Education in the Soviet Union.” 

To attempt enumeration of the other attractions 
would be unfair to the participants and their events. 
These are but a few program selections presented 
for you so that you may see the care, research, 
first-hand observation techniques, and profession- 
al backgrounds which have combined to make this 
37th annual convention one to remember. 


SEE YOU AT BREAKFAST! 


The Association for Educators of Home- 
bound and Hospitalized Children is having a 
breakfast at the Ambassador Hotel, in Atlan- 
tic City on Friday, April 10, from 7 to 8:30 
AM in Room 105. We extend a cordial invita- 
tion to all those who are interested in the 
education of homebound and hospitalized 
children. Enjoy a session with others in this 
field and hear about our plans for the coming 
year. . 

Tickets will be available at the CEC Con- 
vention and the price will be $2.30, including 
gratuity. 

If you have any questions about the break- 
fast write to: 


Virginia Lorentz, General Chairman 
135 Grienbrier Drive 
Carnegie, Pa. 


SEE YOU THERE! 


Be sure to visit the Teacher Education Booth dur- 
ing the Convention to see the summer session list- 
ings of courses to be offered by colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the U.S.A. this coming summer! 


CEC HAS NEW BOARD MEMBERS 


Genevieve Drennen has been appointed to fill the 
governing board term of Lyndall Zimmerman from 
Illinois. Mrs. Zimmerman resigned in order to ac- 
cept the position of president elect of the Illinois 
Association for the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, the state federation of CEC chapters. 

Hans Mayr is California’s new governing board 
member. He will complete the term of Leta Winter- 
land Timberlake and represent his state at the con- 
vention. 
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DON’T MISS THE CHAPTER WORKSHOP ON APRIL 7 IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Are you interested in advancing the cause of 
sound legislation for the education of exceptional 
children? Is your chapter satisfied with your state 
and national legislation? Are you playing an ac- 
tive role in promoting a sound state or provincial 
program? Would you like to gather some good 
ideas for use in organizing or further developing 
your program? Are you interested in hearing about 
and discussing this and such other matters as: 
(1) a more effective Council organization struc- 
ture; ‘2) *he kinds of profitable activities of some 
of ou .oters; and (3) more information about 
certain ..1apter—sponsored long-range projects? If 
so, the CEC Annual Chapter Workshop is the place 
for you! 

The Annual Chapter Workshop at the Atlantic 
City convention is an event planned for all incom- 
ing chapter officers and other interested individ- 
uals. It furnishes an opportunity to ask questions 
and share experiences with fellow CEC’ers from all 
over the United States and Canada. Harrie Selz- 
nick, as chairman, will open the Workshop in the 
Venetian Room of the Ambassador Hotel, with a 
luncheon meeting conducted jointly with members 
of the State-Provincial Workshop. 


After a brief session devoted to the common 
problems of the two groups, the chapter workshop 
will feature such speakers as Leo Connor, chair- 
man, CEC Legislation Committee; William Geer, 
chairman, CEC Reorganization Committee; and 
Ray Graham, former Council president and “found- 
er” of the Chapter Workshop. These speakers will 
supply the background for small discussion groups 
into which the audience will divide. 

During the period of the Workshop devoted to 
American legislation, T. H. W. Martin, chairman of 
the Committee on Canadian Affairs will meet with 


Canadian participants to discuss CEC programming 
in Canada. 

Local, state, and provincial Council officials will 
serve as discussion leaders and consultants on chap- 
ter activities. 

There’s more to come! But why write about it, 
when you can join the activities and be a partici- 
pant yourself. Just fill out the accompanying reser- 
vation form. We’ll be looking for you, on April 7th, 
in the Venetian Room of the Ambassador. 


Mail Reservation Today 

Participants in the Chapter Workshop and the 
State-Provincial Workshop will hold a joint lunch- 
eon in the Venetian Room of the Ambassador Hotel, 
from 12 Noon until 1:30 PM, on April 7. 

To make sure of your place, complete the reser- 
vation form below and send it with your check for 
$3.75 to Council headquarters. The gratuities are 
included in the price of the ticket. The reservation 
form below is for your convenience. We hope 
you’ll make use of it, or take your choice of one of 
the foilowing courses of action: 


2 


1. Mail reservation form and check to June 
B. Jordan at CEC headquarters, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., to 
be received on or before Friday, April 3, 
1959. 

ZO a. 

2. Mail reservation form and check to June 
B. Jordan, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., to be received at or before 12 
Noon, Monday, April 6. 

te CTE ura 

3. Purchase ticket from the convention reg- 
istration desk, Ambassador Hotel, AS 
EARLY AS POSSIBLE, before 12 Noon, 
Monday, April 6. 


LUNCHEON RESERVATION FOR APRIL 7, 1959 


Venetian Room, Ambassador Hotel, CEC 37th Annual Convention 
Personnel of State-Provincial and Chapter Workshops 


TO: JUNE B. JORDAN, THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please make my reservation for the Workshop Luncheon on Tuesday, April 7, 1959. 


Enclosed is my check for $3.75 to cover the cost of the luncheon and gratuities. 


Name____ nS berate Nee 
(please print) 


s ___ Zone - 


City __ Sees 


Name of Chapter or Federation 
CEC Status (in above) 
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_____ Province or State 


Street Address 
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Atlantic City Program 


Division on Teacher Education 
April 6-7, 1959 


Presaent oot eS F. E. Lord, Professor, 

Special Education, Los Angeles 

State College, Los Angeles, California 

President: elect... 54.065 0086 cayksee Morvin A. Wirtz, 

Superintendent of Schools, Special 

District for the Education and Training 

of Handicapped Children, Clayton, Missouri 

MONDAY 

Informal Dinner (Consult information desk for time 

and place) 

Hostess: Elena Gall, Coordinator of Special Educa- 
tion, Hunter College, New York, New York 

TUESDAY 


MORNING SESSION 


(Joint Meeting with the National Association 
of State Directors of Special Education) 
10:10 AM-12:30 PM 
Ambassador Hotel 
Surf Club 
Chairman 
Louis Fliegler, Head, Program in the Area of the 
Gifted, School of Education, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York 


Report of Committee on Joint Responsibilities of Spe- 
cial Education in State Departments and in Colleges 
Mamie Jo Jones, Coordinator, Program for Ex- 
ceptional Children, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia 
John J. Lee, Chairman, Department of Special 
Education and Vocational Rehabilitation, 
College of Education, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan 
Geneva Ely Flickinger, State Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland 
Elena Gall, Coordinator of Special Education, 
Hunter College, New York, New York 








Discussion of Report 


Frances Partridge Connor, Associate Professor, 
Department of Special Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York N. Y. 

Kuhn Barnett, Supervisor, Special Education 
Service, State Board of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Guy Thompson, Supervisor, Special Education, 
State Department of Education, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Ambassador Hotel 
Rotunda 


Chairman 


Allen Myers, Special Education Department, 
Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Progress Reports 


Second Report of Committee for Doctoral Pro- 
gram in Special Education 
James Gallagher, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 
Federal Legislation Relating to Teacher Educa- 
tion 
Romaine P. Mackie, Chief, Exceptional Chil- 
dren and Youth, Office of Education, 
United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
Reports of College Practices of Screening Candi- 
dates for Special Education 
Maynard C. Reynolds, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
Defectology in Russia 
John W. Tenny, Professor and General Advisor, 
Special Education, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Business Meeting—Election of Officers 





ANNUAL REPORT ON DISPLAY 
AT MEMBERSHIP BOOTH 


Congratulations are in order for the Illinois Fed- 
eration. CEC Annual Reports Chairman Mary 
Grant cites it for an excellent annual report. June 
Jordan, CEC director of membership, announces 
that this report will be on display at the CEC 
Membership Booth in Atlantic City during our an- 
nual convention. 

Make it a point to stop at the Membership Booth 
while in Atlantic City to leaf through this valuable 
“know-how” resource book. The contents are bound 
into a folder featuring individual committee re- 
ports on awards, credentials, finance, the gifted. 
legislation, mem'-ership, nomination, publicity, and 
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recruitment. Specifically included are the actual 
procedures followed, sample forms, and copies of 
flyers and brochures used for project and member- 
ship promotion as well as the program of the an- 
nual state conference. Appended in the back are 
copies of the Federation newsletter, issued during 
the year. 


APRIL TO FEATURE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Your April ExXcEPTIONAL CHILDREN will carry the 
annual feature of special education courses to be 
offered in the colleges and universities of the 
United States this summer. 
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CEC MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


As the March issue goes to press, over 12,000 CEC 
memberships have been processed for the current 
year. With diligent effort between now and June 1, 
by all membership chairmen—local, state, and pro- 
vincial—the Council could experience a growth of 
1500 or more. 

The Council is pleased to announce that the 
number of CEC chapters is increasing. Recent ad- 
ditions being welcomed into the Council include: 


No. 205 Fox River Valley Chapter, Illinois 
(re-organized) 

No. 336 Lake County Chapter, Illinois 

No. 337 Bergen County Chapter, New Jersey 

No. 338 Fort Dodge Area Chapter, Iowa 

No. 339 Michigan State University Chapter, 
Michigan 

No. 340 Southeast Georgia Chapter, Georgia 

No. 341 North Dakota State Chapter, North 


Dakota. 


The Life Membership roster is pleased to an- 
nounce the addition to their ranks of Matthew J. 
Trippe of Syracuse, New York. 

From the Pacific coast comes word that CEC’s 
Washington State Federation is holding its first 
state meeting this March 13th and 14th. 


Other Groups 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


Twenty-two leaders in the field of mental re- 
tardation participated in three recent conferences 
on the training of leaders to conduct educational 
programs for the mentally retarded as set forth by 
the provisions of Public Law 85-926. Called by 
Lawrence G. Derthick, Commissioner of Education, 
and chaired by Romaine P. Mackie, Chief of the 
Section on Exceptional Children and Youth, HEW, 
these conferences were designed to secure a va- 
riety of points of view from persons representative 
of State departments of education, local school sys- 
tems, colleges and universities, and specialized agen- 
cies, such as the National Association for Retarded 
Children, the American Association on Mental De- 
ficiency, and the Council for Exceptional Children. 
Those present were also representative of the dif- 
ferent geographic sections of the country, of urban 
and sparsely populated areas, and of programs of 
recent origin as well as those of long standing for 
the education of the mentally retarded. 

The first in the series of conferences was an ex- 
ploratory one and much of the time was spent in 
studying the provisions of the law. The second was 
concerned with persons to be trained under the law 
and the third with suggested criteria for participa- 
tion by institutions of higher learning. In each 
conference there was time for related discussion. 
The conferees left statements which will be helpful 
to the Office of Education in future planning. 
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Public Law 85-926 is designed to encourage ex- 
pansion of teaching in the education of mentally 
retarded children through grants to institutions of 
higher learning and to State educational agencies, 
and was passed by the 85th Congress without ap- 
propriation. The full amount of $1,000,000 was in- 
cluded in the President’s 1960 Budget which is now 
under consideration by Congress. 

Conferees from various parts of the country who 
attended one or more of the recent conferences 
were: Gertrude Barber, Kenneth Blessing, Leo F. 
Cain, Frances P. Connor, William M. Cruickshank, 
Chris J. DeProspo, Francis W. Doyle, Lloyd M. 
Dunn, Gunnar Dybwad, Stella Edwards, Charles S. 
Eskridge, Geneva Ely Flickinger, Maurice H. Four- 
acre, Merle B. Karnes, Elizabeth Kelly, Samuel A. 
Kirk, John J. Lee, Katherine E. Lynch, John W. 
Melcher, Maynard Reynolds, Paul H. Voelker, and 
Ernest P. Willenberg. 

Harold M. Williams, Irene Westmoreland, and 
Don Harrington, were but a few of the many mem- 
bers of various divisions of the Office of Education 
also participating. 


IMPORTANT CORRECTION 


Please paste this insertion over the section 
following the line, “Oh! Oh! Help me go home!” 
on page 244 of the February issue of Excep- 
TIONAL CHILDREN. This will correct the section 
as intended and written by the authors. 





In the end, of course, the rabbit is rescued or man- 
ages to escape, but perhaps not before the hypersensi- 
tive young reader is sharing the animal’s panic. The 
theme of curiosity leading to destruction and disor- 
ganizing fear is a powerfully disruptive one to intro- 
duce to a troubled child, especially at a time when we 
intend that he be enlarging his vocabulary and increas- 
ing his reading skill. It illustrates the kind of theme 
that might easily throw our boys into disorganization. 

Another kind of story which we have found danger- 
ous to use has a perfectly innocuous theme, but it is 
built around characters and relationships which ex- 
emplify precisely what our boys are not and what they 
fear to become. In many cases a whole series of readers 
will follow typical children like Jim and Joan and their 
parents and siblings and friends through the varied ad- 
ventures of everyday life. Picnics and parties, trips to 
the zoo, visits to the doctor or to Daddy’s office— 
through all these and more the authors take a happy, 
unified family, a family whose home is clean, whose 
meals are regular, who like each other and the world 
around them. 

For most children, idealized pictures of middle-class 
life do offer the chance for close psychological identifi- 
cation between reader and story that the 
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COMPILED BY G. ORVILLE JOHNSON 


THOUGHT AND PRACTICE EXCHANGE MEETING AT THE 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld, superintendent, California 
School for the Blind, Berkeley, California 


The California School for the Blind invited 
teachers of blind children in public schools for a 
“Thought and Exchange Conference” 
which was sponsored by the Division of Special 
Schools and Services and the Bureau of Special 
Education of the California State Department of 
Education, and by San Francisco State College. 


Practice 


In preparation of the conference, meetings were 
held by an Arrangement Committee on which the 
three sponsoring agencies, as well as supervisors 
and teachers from public schools in Berkeley and 
in neighboring communities were represented. 


The “Thought and Practice Exchange Confer- 
ence” was held on Friday, December 5th, and Sat- 
urday, December 6, 1958. On Friday, all classes 
of the California School for the Blind were in ses- 
sion and public school teachers were invited to ob- 
serve the activities of the school during the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. The whole campus and 
all buildings of the school were open to the visitors. 
On Saturday, a social hour started the meeting at 
9 o’clock in the morning and S. W. Patterson, as- 
sistant chief of the Division of Special Schools and 
Services gave a short welcoming address. 

From 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. the teachers divided 
into interest groups. The following groups met: 
Primary (kindergarten through 3rd)—38 teachers 
attending; Intermediate (4th through 6th)—12 
teachers; High School (7th through 12th)—20 
teachers; Non-Academic (crafts, homemaking, li- 
brary science, music, physical education, typing )— 
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19 teachers; Special Groups (multiply handicapped, 
mentally retarded)—13 teachers. A total of 102 
teachers attended the Conference. Among them were 
also teachers from public schools chosen from areas 
of interest other than special ‘education, who served 
as resource personnel in the areas of their special- 
ization. Luncheon was served in the new dining hall 
of the school and informal discussions continued 
until about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

The meetings were highly successful according 
to the consensus of all participants. Teachers from 
public schools found that they learned many things 
from the residential school program and those from 
the residential school gained many good ideas 
which were successfully applied in public school 
programs for the blind. Dorothy L. Misbach, con- 
sultant in education of the visually handicapped, 
of the Bureau of Special Education, commented: 


“It was my privilege and pleasure to roam 
from one group to another on Saturday morn- 
ing sitting in briefly at each of the section 
meetings. The exchange of ideas in each group 
seemed sincere and in many instances spirited 
as thoughts were expressed and questions 
raised about visually handicapped children. 
The California School for the Blind is to be 
congratulated in conducting this type of meet- 
ing and encouraging public school participa- 
tion.” 

Mona E. Palmer, supervising teacher of the Cali- 

fornia School for the Blind said: 
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EASTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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The Program 


A Leader in Special Education Since 1918 


HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 


A modern campus laboratory school and the contemporary philosophy of a distinguished faculty affords you the oppor- 
tunity to gain practical as well as theoretical experience in all areas of special education. 
Undergraduate and graduate courses leading to certification in special educaiion and occupational therapy and to the 


Bachelor's and Master's degrees. 


Write to: ALLEN MYERS, Ph.D., Director, Dept. of Special Education and Occupational Therapy 
EASTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, Ypsilanti, Michigan 





“Probably the most important outcome of 
these meetings was the cooperative attitude 
shown by all who are working with the blind. 
We feel that we can increase this cooperation 
through becoming better acquainted with those 
working in all phases of education of blind 
children. Another result of the meetings has 
been an exchange of materials between the 
groups and an eagerness to work togther on 
things that would be useful to both groups.” 
A public school teacher stated enthusiastically : 
“We did it again. It is the same thing that 
happened at the AAIB Convention. We are 
now talking about children and their needs 
rather than about types of programs.” 
A public school administrator wrote a letter to 


the superintendent of the California School for the 
Blind in which he said: 


“You and your staff are to be congratulated 
on the broad program that you have for these 
boys and girls. I was particularly impressed 
by your willingness to let us go anywhere on 
the campus. This freedom permitted us to 
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gather insights that we could not obtain in any 

other way. Again, may I thank you for an ex- 

ceedingly pleasant and profitable day.” 

As a result of this most favorable reception of 
the “Thought and Practice Exchange Conference,” 


preparations for another meeting are already on 
the way, to be held in the fall of 1959. 


RELEASE OF U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


The Children’s Bureau recently announced an 
important addition to its publications for parents 
concerned with a subject now receiving increased 
attention by both parents and schools—the physical 
and mental development of the child who is espe- 
cially bright or unusually talented. 

The publication—Y our Gifted Child—reflects the 
belief of the Children’s Bureau that long-range 
planning for gifted children should begin early in 
their formative years. While written for parents, it 
is expected to be useful also to members of the pro- 
fessions serving children. 
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In commenting on the new publication, Katherine 
B. Oecettinger, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
pointed out that there will be unusual opportunities 
for the gifted child in tomorrow’s world. “Many 
gifted children fail to live up to their potential be- 
cause their talents are not encouraged and nurtured 
in their own homes. In far too many cases, gifted 
children do not complete college training—and 
some do not even finish high school. Lack of money 
is often the factor in this failure—but the attitudes 
of parents and many other factors may be in- 
volved.” 

While gifted children have the same needs as 
all children, the new publication stresses that par- 
ents of the gifted child may need to make especial 
efforts to see that their child is not lonely. It also 
warns against pressuring the gifted child, or over- 
scheduling his time. The giving of praise and op- 
portunities for developing the child’s interests, 
however, are equally emphasized. 

Parents of the gifted child need to be particularly 
aware of the child’s relationships in the school, in 
recreation, and in the community. Parents can 
help the child by exposing him to a wide variety of 
activities and sources of knowledge which can stim- 
ulate his own ability to learn and to put that knowl- 
edge to work. 

The pamphlet points out that “Parents react dif- 
ferently when it’s definitely decided that their child 
has rare and unusual gifts. Some are boastful. 
Some deny it, do everything to discourage the be- 
lief, even try to conceal the fact. Others take a 
middle of the road and more healthful attitude. 
They are proud, yet modest, and keep their child’s 
welfare uppermost in mind. 

“The gifted child especially wants and enjoys 
having a part in planning his own life. Setting him 
apart, doing everything for him, deciding what he 
will and won't do, overprotecting him, is bad for 
him. The gifted child can usually follow through to 
completion on a task without constant supervision. 
Wise parents begin early to allow him some free- 
dom of choice and freedom to meet life on his 
own.” 

Copies of Your Gifted Child may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 20 
cents each. 
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Life Membership in CEC 


@ is an excellent way to honor a colleague 
in the special education field 


©@ is a means of supporting and identify- 
ing with one’s professional organization 


© provides the life member with a suitable- 
{cr-framing certificate, and a special pin, 
charm, or button 


Whether you purchase your own life 
membership in CEC or are contemplat- 
ing it as a gift, remember full member- 
ship in the International, membership 
in the CEC state organization, if one ex- 
ists, as well as in the local chapter in 
which one may enroll are included when 
a life membership is purchased. 


In addition, the $150. paid for life membership 
is invested in a trust fund to support the mem- 
bership, endow the Council, and do good for 


time to come. 


Terms are cash or payments, whichever 
you prefer. 


For further details, write to the address below, 
today! 
COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP, DEPT. E-1 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth St.. N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


MARCH, 1959 



















NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” — W-1 


THE MOST POWERFUL WEARABLE 
HEARING AID IN EXISTENCE 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- 
TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalled 
, in a wearable hearing aid so small. 





WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY” MODEL W-1 


The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS 4 Specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 


in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- 
tortion circuit. Frequency response is FLAT 
THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE SPEECH RANGE. 
The W-1 is eavily capable of driving a pair 
of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 


CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
are a standard type, easily replaced when 
exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 










scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE receivers, when the W-1 
is used as a wearable hearing aid — or 
WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used 
as an AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 


ANNOUNCING 
THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new WARREN MODEL W-1 WEARABLE HEARING AID UNIT. 


Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, ete. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 

The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 





WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly aequaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 


rae PACAP 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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Cooper, Lenna F., and others. Nutrition in Health and 
Disease. 1958. 734 p. illus., tabs. 13th ed. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. $6. 

This revision of a text long recognized as authoritative 
presents nutrition principles and practices brought up to 
date in accordance with the 1958 recommended dietary al- 
lowances. The chapter on diet in regard to diseases of 
childhood has been greatly expanded. 


Gr. Brit. Ministry oF Hearty. Report of the Ministry 
of Health for the Year 1957; Part II, On the State of the 
Public Health ... The Annual Report of the Chief Medi- 
cal Officer. 1958. 292 p. figs. tabs. (Cmd. 559) H. M. 
Stationery Office, London, and available in the U. S. from 
British Information Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. $2.34. 

Chapters 15, 17, and 20, dealing with recent trends in the 
care of young handicapped children, the Artificial Limb 
Service, and information on the blind and partially seeing 
will be of special interest to those in the rehabilitation field. 


Kirk, Samuet A., and others, Early Education of the 
Mentally Retarded; An Experimental Study. 1958. 216 p. 
tabs. University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Ill. $6. 





Current 
Literature 


COMPILED WITH ASSISTANCE OF EARL C. GRAHAM, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY REVIEWED 


Extensive case analysis of mentally retarded children be. 
tween the ages of three and six was used to illustrate force- 
fully the effects of preschool education on their mental and 
social development. Findings of the five-year experiment 
indicated that 70% of the 43 children who received pre- 
school education showed an acceleration in rate of growth 
during the preschool period and maintained that level dur- 
ing the follow-up period. 


Masvanpb, Ricuarp L., Sarason, SEyMour, and GLADWIN, 
Tuomas. Mental Subnormality; Biological, Psychological, 
and Cultural Factors; A Survey of Research Sponsored by 
the National Association for Retarded Children. 1958. 442 
p. figs., tabs. Basic Books, Inc., 59 Fourth Ave., New York 
3. N.Y. Obra. 

This book comprises the final edition of the two reports 
“The prevention of mental retardation; a survey of re- 
search,” by Masland, and “Psychological and cultura! prob- 
lems in mental subnormality,” by Sarason and Gladwin, 
which were published earlier in the January and May, 1958, 
issues of the American Journal of Mental Deficiency. 


Nationa CatHoric EpucaTiona Association. Directory 
of Catholic Facilities for Exceptional Children in the 
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United States. 1958. 248 p. 3d. ed. National Catholic 
Educational Association, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $2.75. 


A revised and greatly expanded directory of all residen- 
tial and day class facilities and clients offering medical and 
adjunctive therapy services for exceptional children now in 
operation under the Catholic school system in the United 
States. 


Srranc, Rutu, Pueips, ErHtyne, and Witurow, Doro- 
THY. Gateways to Readable Books; An Annotated Graded 
List of Books in Many Fields for Adolescents Who Find 
Reading Difficult. 1958. 181 p. 3d ed. H. W. Wilson Co., 
950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. $3. 

This bibliography includes more than 1,000 titles of easy- 
to-read books covering many fields of interest to adolescent 
students. 


Syracuse UNIversity ScHoot oF Epucation. Frontiers 
of Elementary Education, V; Papers Presented at the Fifth 
Annual Conference on Elementary Education . . . Syracuse 
University, 1958; comp. and ed. by Vincent J. Glennon. 
1958. 102 p. Syracuse University Press, University Station, 
Box 87, Syracuse 10, N. Y. $1.75. 

Following the pattern of proceedings of previous years’ 
conferences, this book offers thoughtful and scholarly dis- 
cussions of a number of problems in regard to elementary 
education and the school child. Fouracre (p. 34-42) and 
Kolstoe (p. 71-77) contributed chapters on exceptional 
children. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


AUDITORY IMPAIRMENTS 


DRENNAN, GENEVIEVE. “Adjustment of the hearing handi- 
capped child in a day class.” Volta Rev. Nov., 1958. 
25:2 :482-84. 


This paper was presented at the 1958 annual convention 
of the Council for Exceptional Children. 


Downs, Marion P. anp Carson, Eva T. “Hearing re- 
habilitation centers in the United States.” A.M.A. Arch. 
Otolaryngology. June, 1958. 67:6:678-98. 


A comprehensive list of audiology and hearing centers 
available in reprint form from the Audiology Foundation, 
33 Trumbull St., New Haven, Conn. 


GrirFin, BarsBara. “Reading evaluation; a continuing 
study.” Volta Rev. Nov., 1958. 60:9:476-77, 506. 


A report of a study at the Rochester School for the Deaf 
indicates that the problem of reading retardation appears 
to differ from individual to individual and calls for a va- 
riety of technics and materials to meet individual needs. 


Incatt, B. I. “The role of the nursery schools for deaf 
children.” Special Education. May & Sept., 1958. 47:3 & 4. 
2 pts. 


Aspects of the nursery school program for the training of 
residual hearing and the development of language are dis- 
cussed in Part I. Part II describes broader functions of the 
nursery school which is concerned with mental hygiene of 
the deaf child and, particularly, his adaptation to his pres- 
ent social environment. 
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THE CHILD WITH 
A HANDICAP 


A Team Approach to His 
Care and Guidance 


Edited by 
EDGAR E. MARTMER, M.D. 


Past President, American Academy of 
Pediatrics 
Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
Wayne State University, College of Medicine 
Chief, Division of Pediatrics, Harper Hospital 
Senior Pediatrician, 
Children’s Hospital of Michigan 


A practical, provocative volume for every 
individual who touches the lives of the nation’s 
some five million handicapped children. 


IN THREE SECTIONS 


Part I Orients to the team concept of care 
and management 


Part II Suggests to physicians authoritative 
answers to the questions parents in- 
evitably ask 


Part III Indicates the availability of a wide 
variety of materials, the continuing 
interest of a host of social agencies, 
and sound suggestions for determin- 
ing an individual program of care 
for every child. 


Each of the twenty-seven contributors was 
selected because past performance indicated 
an ability to focus primarily on the child, sec- 
ondly on the handicap. Each writer summarizes 
the current view of his field and indicates the 
extent to which helping the child with a handi- 
cap has become a team responsibility. 


STUDENTS, PARENTS, NURSES, SO- 
CIAL WORKERS, THERAPISTS, in fact, 
anyone at all who is interested in reaching 
greater understanding of the care and man- 
agement of the child with a handicap will 
find here the answer to a vast human problem. 


To Be Published April 1959 


CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


Springfield, Illinois 








KopMAN, FRANK, Jr., AND OTHERS. “An investigation of 
hearing loss in mentally retarded children and adults.” Am. 


J. Mental Deficiency. Nov., 1958. 63:3:460-63. 


Incidence of hearing loss in the total sample of 189 per- 
sons tested at a residential school was 21%; in the age 
group from 7 to 19 incidence of loss was 19%. 


Lewis, Bertua. “Health education for the deaf at the 
elementary level.” Am. Annals of the Deaf. Nov., 1958. 
103 :5:564-71. 

A paper planned for the use of student teachers prepar- 
ing to teach the deaf. 


SuHeripaAn, Mary D. “Simple clinical hearing-tests for 
very young or mentally retarded children.” Brit. Med. J. 
Oct. 25, 1958. 5103:999-1,004. 


A series of simple clinical auditory screening tests found 
useful in assessing the everyday hearing of very young or 
mentally handicapped children is described. 


SLtanKarpb, Harriet. “Teaching the deaf child to think.” 
Volta Rev. Dec., 1958. 60:10:523-27. 


Methods used to teach preschool deaf children to reason 
and to develop their ability to think are described; all have 
been employed with success at the University of Kansas 
Medical Center’s Preschool for the Deaf. 


SrrenG, Atice. “On improving the teaching of language.” 
Am. Annals of the Deaf. Nov., 1958. 103:5:553-63. 


The writer shows how general procedures devised for 
foreign language teaching can be applied, with some sound 
psychological principles, to teaching of the deaf. 


Vorce, ELeanor. “Speech in the preschool for the deaf.” 
Volta Rev. Nov., 1958. 60:9:478-81, 504. 


Primary emphasis in teaching the young deaf child to 
speak should be placed on the expression of ideas to be 
communicated; speech skills should follow as an outgrowth 
of this expression. Teaching should be informal at the pre- 
school level. 


Wattace, Heten M. “Evaluation of community hearing 
services.” Eye, Ear, Nose & Throat Month. Dec., 1958. 
37 :12:833-38. 

An analysis of patients served and a study of the serv- 
ices themselves can yield an accurate picture of the effec- 
tiveness of what is being provided in the community. 


CARDIAC 


Neunaus, Epmunp C, “A personality study of asthmatic 
and cardiac children.” Psychosomatic Med. May-June, 
1958. 20:3:181-86. 


A paper based on a doctoral dissertation, New York Uni- 
versity, 1953, reports that asthmatic children, as a group, 
were significantly more maladjusted or neurotic than chil- 
dren of the normal control group. These findings agree 
with those of previous studies in the literature. Cardiac 
children also exceeded normals in the degree of neuroticism 
and dependency feelings exhibited. There are no previous 
psychometric studies on cardiac children, however, to con- 
firm the findings. 
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Kt rolis! 
Here's PORTA SCHOOL 


FOR HOME, HOSPITAL AND CLASSROOM 


Built well, cabinet folds to table height with all edges rounded 
and beautifully finished. This kit makes a handsome and useful 
piece of furniture for any room. Especially useful as bedside 


table when not in use. 
It is rolled, never carried. Large rubber casters make it easy 
to manipulate and steer. Included are the following: 


Blackboard -- Two detachable __ Jars and craft 
(placed high for and adjustable supplies, etc. 
easy viewing side boards may _Drawers for 
from bed) be used also as small items 
lapboards 

... Boxes and small 
Deep storage books 


changed with vee —- Books 
blackboard) Filing area ... Reference Books 
Large flat area for paper, visual aid, maps, charts, etc. 


Bulletin board 
(may be inter- 





This PORTA-SCHOOL was presented by the Jr. Wel- 
fare League of the Palm Beaches to the local program 
for exceptional children. 


One hospital teacher says that she feels this is the finest, most 


usable piece of equipment she has ever used. It truly is a 
school on wheels, which can be taken to the bedside of a child, 


or adult. 
For Bedside 


aa | ORGANIZE | **..253s% 
Therapists YOUR Hospitalized 


Tethers IMATERIALS} trometouna 


Teachers 


TEACHER’S 
KIT Registered 


Trade Mark 


Has rollers—Needn’t Be Carried! 
G. C. FEARING, Designer ; 
74 Columbia Drive, D.L., Telephone 81-0762, Tampa 6, Florida 
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Now in its Third Edition: 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 
IN MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


Seymour B. Sarason, Yale University 


“Dr. Sarason has wriiten a very good, scholarly 
book . unusually readable . . . It is most 
valuable for its points of view, the discussion of 
research, and the questions raised.” 


—Kari F. Heiser, The Vineland 
School in Psychological Bulletin 


Praining 


With the addition of the Genetic 
Psychology Monograph, Psychological 
Cultural Problems in Mental 
Subnormality: A Review of Research, by Seymour B. Sarason and ‘Thomas 
Gladwin, the new, third edition of PsycHOLoGICAL PROBLEMS IN MENTAL 
DerFiciENcy offers the most comprehensive treatment of this subject yet pub- 
lished. Discussing problems not covered in the text proper (for example, the 
severely defective individual, psychoses and mental subnormality, problem 
solving in non-test situations, etc.) , the monograph critically surveys research 
on the social and cultural aspects of subnormality. Relatively unstudied (re- 
search) problems are posed and discussed, and recommendations for a re- 


and 





search program presented. 


289 pages of monograph, 


402 pages of text. $6.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 EAST 33d ST. 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 





ORTHOPEDIC AND NEUROLOGIC 
IMPAIRMENTS 


Catt, Justin D, “Psychological problems of the cerebral 
palsied child, his parents and siblings as revealed by dy- 
namically oriented small group discussions with parents.” 


Cerebral Palsy Rev. Sept.-Oct., 1958. 10:5:3-5, 11-15. 


An experimental group activity which Dr. Call defines as 
lying about midway between educational group and group 
psychotherapy was employed with parents of cerebral 
palsied children attending nursery schools and development 
centers in Los Angeles County. 

Lusran, A. “Finding oneself through achievement and 
education of E.S.N. 


acceptance; some thoughts on the 
spastic children.” Special Education. May & Sept., 1958. 


47:3 & 4, 2 pts. 


Social and emotional adjustment of the cerebral palsied 
child can be aided by training in social habits and through 
recreational activities and play material adaptable to the 
child’s handicap. 


Micuican CrippLep Cuitpren Commission. Area Ampu- 
tee Program. A guide for parents of child amputees, by 
John Steensma. c1958. 30 p. illus. The Commission, 920 
Cherry St., S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


The writer, himself a double arm amputee, has drawn 
upon his own experience and training to offer parents in- 
formation and advice on problems which will arise during 
the child’s adjustment to wearing a prosthesis. 
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“A study of abstract think- 
Introduction, by William 
Med Center. July, 1958. 


St. Hicaire, THERESE Forest. 
ing in cerebral palsied children.” 
P, Argy. Bul., Georgetown Univ. 
11:6:206-20. 

Investigation demonstrated that the ability to think ab- 
stractly usually exceeds any prediction that might be drawn 
from results of the estimation of the intelligence quotient. 


“The development of motor con- 
Phys. 


Satway, GLADwYNN P. 
trol for walking in 100 cerebral palsied children.” 
Therapy Rev. Nov., 1958. 38:11:749-55. 


Among 100 children tested, the distribution of 
abilities in 92 suggested that a normal sequence of motor 


motor 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 
INSTITUTE ON CEREBRAL PALSY 
June 8-19, 1959 
for teachers and accredited therapists 
3 semester hours credit 

demonstrations @ techniques 
Scholarships Available 


lectures e 


Detailed information and application forms may 
be secured from the Director of the Institute: 
Arthur G. Miller, Ed.D. 

Boston University School of Education 
332 Bay State Road 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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Superior 


Modern Concept of 
Special Education 


Gary's organization, administration 
and supervision is consistent with 
the modern concept of Special 


Education. tion. 


The department is administered by 
specialists, supported by a well 
qualified staff of professional per- 
sonnel, 


Principals and teachers support 
the program enthusiastically. 


Individual initiative is encouraged. 


GARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Gaey INDIANA * 


development had occurred, with achievement proceeding 
from head balance to sitting balance, creeping, standing, 
and finally to walking. 


Sykes, M. Katuieen. “The problems and needs of par- 
ents of cerebral palsied children.” Cerebral Palsy Bul. 
Autumn, 1958. 3:6-15. 


A report of a research project to survey the family back- 
grounds of a group of children with cerebral palsy who 
attended a special school for cerebral palsied children in 
England. 
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Salary Schedule 


Bachelor’s Degree 
$4400.00 to $6800.00 


Master's Degree 
$4600.00 to $7260.00 


Evaluation of your 
experience, military 
service included, and 
training will deter- 
mine your placement 
on schedule. Phone 
or write for applica- 





Special Ed ucation Opportunities 


Openings for Teachers of 


Orthopedically handicapped 
Trainable Retarded 
Educable Retarded 

Aural Deaf 

Partially Sighted 

Blind 


also Speech Therapist 
Psychometrist 


Gary is a unique city - - - readily accepts newcomers 
- - - close to Chicago - - - combines advantages of 
both large and small towns. 


WRITE OR PHONE 


Dr. W. D. Edmundson : 
Director of Personnel Pp 


620 East 10th Place 


RETARDED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


Acer, J. Witcarp. “Lest the least be lost; character edu- 
cation of the retarded.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Nov., 
1958. 63:3:490-94, 


The Union College-Character Research Project of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., is attempting to develop a curriculum aimed 
at giving knowledge basic for Christian character, Christian 
attitudes, and the development of behavioral patterns that 
are mentally wholesome and socially acceptable. 





APRIL 7-11, 1959 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
HOTEL AMBASSADOR 


STTH ANNUAL SPRING INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


co-sponsor 


NEW JERSEY STATE FEDERATION 


MARCH, 1959 
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¥. 


in 
at 
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BRAATEN, JUNE. “Is recreation for everyone?” Recrea- 


tion. Oct., 1958. 51:8:274-76. 


Describes activities of several pilot projects undertaken 
by the Ontario Assn. for Retarded Children to provide for 
recreational needs of the mentally retarded. 


Crowner, James. “Certifying teachers of the mentally 
retarded.” Mich. Educ. J. Nov. 1, 1958. 36:5:124-25, 138. 


Types of preparation demanded for temporary certifica- 
tion in Michigan are listed, as well as course requirements 
for regular certification. 


EIsMAN, Bernice S. “Paired associate learning, general- 
ization and retention as a function of intelligence.” Am. J. 


Mental Deficiency. Novy., 1958. 63:3:481-89. 


The study reported an attempt to distinguish between 
superior, average, and mentally retarded adolescents on the 
basis of their performance on standard learning tests. No 
significant differences among the three groups were found 
with respect to any of the measures of performance. 


FinLtey, CARMEN J. AND THompson, Jack. “An abbrevi- 
ated Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children for use with 
educable mentally retarded.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 
Nov., 1958. 63:3:473-80. 


As used with 309 mentally retarded children, the test 
devised appeared to be valid for the prediction of IQ with 
these children; it is suggested that when border-line or 
questionable results are obtained with this form, the full 
battery of subtests should be administered. 


Hott, K. S. “The home care of severely retarded chil- 
dren.” Pediatrics. Oct., 1958. 22:4(Pt. I) :744-55. 


A quite detailed report of the practical and emotional 
problems revealed in a study of 201 families with mentally 
retarded children in Sheffield, England. 


KirKMAN, Brian H. “Early disturbance of behavior in 
relation to mental defect.” Brit. Med. J. Nov., 1958. 5106: 
1215-1219. 

Mental abnormality can seldom be predicted accurately 
in the young child on the basis of specific behavior dis- 
orders. Also, the predictive value of tests under the age of 
five years is very low, in the author’s opinion. 


Maurer, ApaH. “Teaching swimming to the slow learn- 
er; improvising new techniques when standard methods 
fail.” Chicago Schools J. Nov., 1958, 40:2:81-87. 

A physical education teacher discusses adaptations in 
the usual swimming instruction methods that were used in 
teaching slow learning children. The discussion has im- 
plications for other areas of instruction with children of 
this type. 


Minnesota. Apvisory Boarp ON HAanpicappep, Gifted, 
and Exceptional Children. The trainable retarded child in 
Minnesota; a report of the ... June, 1958. 35 p. tabs. 
Minn. State Dept. of Education, 517 Commerce Bldg., St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

Minnesota’s current provisions for the trainable retarded 
are discussed and considerations for expanded programs in 
the home, school, institution, and community studied. Rec- 
ommendations for expanded and improved services in this 
area, drawing on existing state and local resources, are 
made. 
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Widely Accepted and Adopted 


. . . An Ideal Aid for 
Reluctant Readers 


ROCHESTER 
OCCUPATIONAL 
READING SERIES 


. . . developed by the Department of 
Special Education of Rochester, New 
York, to bridge the serious gap in 
modern education—the problem of re- 
tarded readers. 


. .. praised as“ tailor-made.” Says New 
York City Teacher: “The description 
‘reluctant readers’ attracted me to 
your publications. The three levels 
of learning (for each unit) seem to 
have been especially designed for my 
particular problem.” 


. adopted by New York, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and many other cities and 
school systems throughout the coun- 


aia 
BOOKS 


Now Available 


Write for sample pages .. . 


SYRACUSE 
PTT er UNIVERSITY PRESS 


oe ara ewster House 
r ster Ss 
aS Syracuse 10, New York 


SEND FOR BREWSTER HOUSE BOOK NEWS 
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WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 





The University Library 





College of Education 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Registration, June 17-20 
Summer Session, June 22-Aug. 1 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate 
curricula during academic year. 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses—Clinical Observations 
Laboratory—Demonstration Classes—Visiting Consultants and Lecturers 


GENERAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

BLIND AND PARTIALLY-SEEING 

SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY 
SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
REHABILITATION COUNSELLING 
VISITING TEACHER SERVICE 


Scholarships for Selected Applicants 


For Information, Announcements and Catalog, Write to Department of Special Education and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, College of Education, Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


JOHN J. LEE, Ph.D., Chairman 
LOUIS J. CANTONI, Ph.D., Adviser in Rehabilitation 





Peters, Roswett B. “The role of the institution aca- 
demic school in the rehzbilitation of the mentally retarded.” 
Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Nov., 1958. 63:3:506-10. 


A study of the records of Rome State School (N. Y.) 
show that a longer period in the academic school and a 
more intensified industrial arts program are indicated be- 
fore transfer of patients to “on the job” training. 


Repueap, Mary. “Play production with E.S.N. girls.” 
Special Education. Sept., 1958. 47:4:26-29, 


Dramatic experience resulted in gains in self confidence 
and social poise, improved speech, and in emotional de- 
velopment through the opportunity to release nervous ten- 
sion. 

Ritrmanic, Paut A. “An oral language program for 
institutionalized educable mentally retarded children.” Am. 
J. Mental Deficiency. Nov., 1958. 63:3:403-407. 

Material used in the speech improvement program con- 
sisted of audio-visual teaching aids for story illustration 





WE are specialists in the preparation of 
handicraft kits and projects designed for 


the handicapped individual. Reedcraft— 
tilecraft—leathercraft—stickcraft—rafia— 
chenille pipecleaners and animals — all 
these and many more shown in our latest 
catalogue. Send for free copy. 
S & S LEATHER COMPANY 
COLCHESTER 10, CONNECTICUT 
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JOHN W. TENNY, Ed.D., General Adviser 


with instructional materials designed so that single conso- 


nant sounds could be presented pictorially. 


ScHLANGER, Bernarp B, “Results of varying presentations 
to brain-damaged children of an auditory word discrimi- 
nation test.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Nov., 1958. 63:3: 
146-68, 


In an experiment conducted with 24 children results sug- 
gest that perceptual dysfunction was due to behavioral dis- 
turbances arising as sequelae of the cortical lesion rather 
than from general or specific auditory factors. 


SHACKELFORD, JoHN W. “Mental retardation; the prob- 
lem.” J. Okla. State Med. Assn. June, 1958. 51:6:300-302. 


In same issue: “The etiology of mental health retarda- 
tion,” by T. R. Pfundt, p. 303-306, 357; “The physician’s 
responsibility in mental retardation,” by G. R. Russell and 
Robert K. Endres, p. 307-12; “Habilitation of mentally 
retarded,” by Paul C. Benton, Julia McHale, and Lillian 
Whitmore, p. 313-22. 


Smitu, Georce F, “Dade County Department of Public 
Health Developmental Evaluation Clinic; a new diagnostic 
and counseling service for pre-school children in Dade 
County.” Bul., Dade Co. Med. Assn. Nov., 1958. 28:11: 
53-54, 57. 

In addition to diagnostic services, the clinic offers coun- 
seling for parents in an effort to determine the necessary 
and available services for the child’s proper training and 
guidance. 
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TESTING and TRAINING 
THE AURALLY HANDICAPPED 


TTB (TRANSISTOR TRUE BINAURAL) 


This binaural transistor trainer is especially suitable for integrated class- 
room auditory training. Teacher speaks in normal tone. Unit has 2 ampli- 
fiers, 2 microphones, 2 volume controls and choice of 2 earphones on 
double headband. 

OTOMETER 

For rapid, accurate air conduction screening and threshold testing, this 
portable battery-operated audiometer is ideal for fast testing in the 
schoolroom. Meets all specifications of American Standards Assn. for 


screening audiometers. 
OTO-CHEK 


The Ambeco Oto-Chek is a simple and easily used instrument that deter- 
mines possible hearing loss among your students. Test each child in a 
quiet classroom in only seconds. No special skill necessary to give tests. 


JUNIOR AUDITORY TRAINER 

Designed for small class speech instruction, the Ambeo Junior Auditory 
Trainer is a compact, precision amplifier. With 3-speed phonograph, 
table microphone and binaural head sets, speech training is simplified. 
Now the hard of hearing can enjoy radio, TV, movies, ete. 


Send for illustrated literature and catalog 
on complete line of audiometers and speech and 
auditory training equipment. 


ambco, inc. 


1222 West Washington Blvd. Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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telligibility of cerebral palsied speech.” J. Speech and 
Hear. Research. Dec., 1958. 1:4:331-43. 


A test of the consonant articulation of young adults 
nd yielded data which provided both simple and complex ar- 
ticulation predictor measures. 
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NOW = « « Stay at one of the 


newest MOTELS 


IN ATLANTIC CITY 


during your APRIL Convention 


All the motels in the Chelsea Motel Group 
are NEW —and are located in Atlantic 
City . . . within short walking distances to 
convention headquarters ——- Convention 
Hall — beach and boardwalk — the city's 
most famous restaurants — theatres and 
amusements. Every room has a tile bath 
and the most modern, distinctively-styled 
appointments. 


Make your reservation TODAY 
for a truly excellent STAY — at one of 
Atlantic City’s newest and finest Motels. 


SPECIAL CONVENTION RATES 
$10 $12 and $14 double, 


* FREE Parking at the door 

* Telephone and FREE TV in every room 

* Continental breakfast 

* Individually controlled heat and air conditioning 

* FREE Pick-up at Bus or Train Terminal (Simply 
call the Motel where your guest room is 
reserved) 


includes: 





BARONET MOTEL 
CASTLE ROC MOTEL 
JOHN’S MOTELS 
ELDORADO MOTEL 
MARDI GRAS MOTEL 
MARTINIQUE MOTEL 
NAUTILUS MOTEL 
SUN 'N SAND MOTEL 





meweres 
ATLANTIC CITT CONVENTION BURCAU 
ATLANTIC CITT CHAMBER OF Commence 


FOR IMMEDIATE 
RESERVATIONS 


Or, if you prefer, write to: 
Chelsea Motel Group 
P. O. Box 852 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


CALL COLLECT: 
Atlantic City 5-0337 














Fitzsimons, Rutu. “Developmental, psychosocial, and 
educational factors in children with nonorganic articula- 
tion problems.” Child Development. Dec., 1958. 29:4:481--89, 


Results of projective and nonprojective tests revealed 
more deviations in the developmental, psychosocial, and ed- 
ucational variables tested within the speech handicapped 
group than in the normally speaking group. The investiga- 
tion suggests the existence of a relationship between diffuse, 
nonorganic articulatory disorders and psychosocial factors, 


Haun, Extse. “Speech therapy for the pre-school cleft 
palate child.” J. Speech and Hear. Disorders. Nov., 1958. 
23:5:605-09. 

As soon as the cleft lip is closed, the mother should re- 
ceive instruction from the speech therapist on ways of help- 
ing the child up to the age of three. The speech therapist 
will work directly with the child who is between the ages 
of three and five. 


Harrison, Sam. “A review of research in speech and 
language development of the mentally retarded child.” Am. 


J. Mental Deficiency. Sept., 1958. 63:2:236-40. 


The author summarizes accomplishments of research in 
this field and points out areas where further research might 
prove fruitful. 18 references. 


Hynes, Witrrep. “The examination of imperfect speech 
following cleft-palate operations.” Brit. J. Plastic Surg. 
July, 1957. 10:2:114-21. 

Describes a quick and simple .method for testing speech 
results following cleft palate operations. A dental training 
plate useful in correcting abnormal tongue movements is 
illustrated. 


McDona tp, Evucene T. “A bright future is ahead for the 
child born with cleft lip or cleft palate.” Crippled Child. 
Aug., 1958. 36:2 719-21. 

A digest of a comprehensive article which the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults will issue in the 
near future as part of its parents’ series of booklets. 


AND Fitzsimons, Rutu. “Music 
Elementary School J. 


Murpuy, Avserr T., 
therapy for the speech-handicapped.” 
Oct., 1958. 59:1:39-45. 

Puiterick, Witt1AM A. “Implications of state legislation 
for aphasic children.” Volta Rev. Oct., 1958. 60:8:428-63. 

Briefly reviews legislative provisions in Massachusetts for 
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the education of exceptional children, the most recent of 
which is for aphasic children. 


Warren, M. Marcaret and Hutton, Cartes L. “The 
organization of cleft palate teams, 1939-1955.” Plastic and 
Reconstructive Surg. Mar., 1958. 21:3:204-10. 


A survey showed that the original team membership was 
fairly equally distributed among medical, dental, and other 
personnel; the largest increase in team membership in- 
volved speech and hearing personnel. Financial aid to 
patients was more readily available for surgical and dental 
services than for other types. 


Werman, Josep M. Manual of directions, Auditory Dis- 
crimination Test. c1958. (8) p. forms. (Preliminary ed.) 
The Author, 950 E, 59th St., Chicago 37, IIl. 


The test has been standardized on 5, 6, 7, and 8-year old 
children to assist in the differential diagnosis of speech and 
reading problems. 


VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS 


Himes, Josern S. “Changing attitudes of the public to- 
ward the blind.” New Outlook for the Blind. Nov., 1958. 
52:9:330-35, 

In same issue: “Changing attitudes toward blindness 
from the point of view of 20/20,” by Charles G. Ritter, p. 
336-38. 


KLINKHART, Emity J. “Some observations on work for 
the blind in the U.S.S.R.” New Outlook for the Blind. Dec., 
1958. 52:10:386-89. 


An account of the author’s visit to three of the 15 re- 
publics in Russia and her observations on research, educa- 
tional provisions, and employment possibilities. 


MircHett, Paut C. “The education of Jack Boyer.” In- 
ternatl. J. Educ. of the Blind. Oct., 1958. 8:1:11-17. 


The education of a deaf-blind boy at the New York In- 
stitute for the Education of the Blind is recounted to illus- 
trate the methods and continuing problems of teaching the 
child with no language and no mental concepts coupled 
with symbols. 


New York GuiLp For THE JewisH BLIND. “Small chil- 
dren in segregated and non-segregated school settings: I. 
The segregated setting; positive values and problems,” by 
Jane Miller Kerina; “II, The non-segregated setting; posi- 
tive values and problems,” by Rebekah Shuey; “III. Denial 
and infantilization; two pitfalls in the choice of setting,” 
by Wilfred C. Hulse. New Outlook for the Blind. Sept., 
1958. 52:7:249-60. 


Papers presented in 1958 at the third institute of the so- 
cial service and groupwork and recreation departments of 
the New York Guild for the Jewish Blind. 


ParMELEE, ArTHUR H., Jr., CursrortH, Marcery G., and 
Jackson, Cratre L. “Mental development of children with 
blindness due to retrolental fibroplasia.” A.M.A. J. Dis- 
eases of Children. Dec., 1958. 96:6:641-54. 
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Biological, Psychological 
and Cultural Factors by 


RICHARD L. MASLAND, M.D., 
SEYMOUR B. SARASON 
and THOMAS GLADWIN 


HERE IS A COMPREHENSIVE 
evaluation of the roles played by bio- 
logical, chemical, psychological, en- 
vironmental and genetic factors in the 
causation and development of mental 
retardation. ) 

Reporting the results of an exten- 
sive research project conducted by the 
authors under the sponsorship of the 
National Association for Retarded 
Children, the volume focuses not only 
upon the origins of mental subnormal- 
ity but also upon the possibilities of 
preventive measures. 

Documenting their study with 
numerous case references, Drs. Mas- 
land, Sarason and Gladwin demon- 
strate that no case of mental retarda- 
tion can be attributed to biological or 
environmental influences alone. Their 
groundbreaking work paves the way 
for desperately needed additional re- 


search in this major problem area. 
$6.75 


BASIC BOOKS, Inc., Publishers 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


SERIES 4 


New Recordings For Exceptional Children 
Composed, Arranged and Recorded by NORA BELLE EMERSON 
Edited by THOS. E. MCDONOUGH, SR. 
RECORD 2 RECORD 3 
Tuis LitrLte LEAF LITTLE Rock ON A HILL 
Knock, KNock! SNAP FINGER POLKA 
Yo-Yo’s I Love BAasy LULLABY 
ROLL THE BALL 
THE WHEEL CHAIR WALTZ 


RECORD 1 
BEAN BAGs 
Fist Hop 
Tick Tock 
Fiy HicH 
LITTLE SHADOW 


PLAYMATE 
PIiANDOD RECORD LNCS 


THESE AWE 


An Instruction Booklet describing Action Patterns for each rhythm accompanies the records. 
Movement patterns suitable for normal children in the primary and intermediate grades are 


also included in the handbook.., 

Mail Orders to: 
RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
P, O. BOX 608 
EMORY UNIVERSITY 


VINYLITE PLASTIC 
UNBREAKABLE 10” RECORDS 
78 R.P.M. 


Three Records 
Fourteen Rhythms 
Price $6.00 per: set 


Postpaid 
ATLANTA 22, GEORGIA 


Findings of a study of 38 children confirm those of pre- 
vious studies—that incidence of mental retardation is no 
greater among children with retrolental fibroplasia than in 
children blind from other causes. However, incidence of 
mental retardation in both groups studied was found to be 
higher than is generally reported. 
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Ricc, Rutu P. “Teaching a blind cerebral palsied child 


to walk.” Phys. Therapy Rev. Nov., 1958. 38:11:762-63. 


A case report concerning a blind cerebral palsied girl of 
the spastic paraplegic type and the methods used in teach- 
Special education methods which have 


ing her to walk. 
while attending the Condon 


aided in her development 
School are mentioned briefly. 
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Viseur, WitmaA Scunetper. “Auditory aids for the par- 
tially seeing.” Sight Saving Rev. Fall, 1958. 28:3:168-71. 

A teacher of the partially seeing in the Decatur, IIl., 
public schools describes how recordings are used success- 
fully to enrich the curriculum for these children in areas 
where listening can be substituted for reading. 


Wotre, Etpon. “A work experience program.” Jnternatl. 
J. Educ. of the Blind. Oct., 1958. 8:1:32-34. 


Describes a program at Michigan School for the Blind 
which teaches manual skills to students not capable of 
carrying academic work at the high school level. 
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